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CHRISTOPHER GIST AND HIS SONS' 


As early as 1727 traders on their way west passed through 
the region that is now western Pennsylvania. These traders 
are usually classified as French and English; the latter group, 
however, included German, Scotch, and Irish inhabitants of 
the English colonies. Today little is known of a majority of 
these men, yet they were here, roamed our hills, and conducted 
their business with the aborigines. Some of them formed 
temporary establishments located at points now thickly popu- 
lated; for then as now places of convenient natural resources 
formed trading points. They were not interested in perma- 
nent settlement; they were here to trade and for the adventure 
that such a life afforded. They were for a greater part of 
the time in motion and have left little trace behind. There 
may be remote instances of English-speaking men with their 
families west of the Alleghenies prior to 1750, but they have 
left little record for the present-day historian. John Fraser, 
the trader and gunsmith, was living on the Allegheny River 
at French Creek as early as 1745, and in 1753 on the Monon- 
gahela at Turtle Creek, but little is known of his family. 
George Croghan conducted extensive trading in this vicinity 
previous to 1750 and, on August 2, 1749, purchased a large 
quantity of land from the Iroquois Indians, part of it lying 
within the present city of Pittsburgh. He did not, however, 
take up a residence there until some years later.* 


1The author of this paper, Mr. Lawrence A. Orrill of Crafton, Penn- 
sylvania, is a former student of the Carnegie Institute of Technology with 
a hobby for historical research. The paper was read at a meeting of 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on January 26, 1932. Ed. 

2 Charles A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail, vol. 2, ch. 9 (New York, 
1611); J. H. Newton, ed., History of Venango County, Pennsylvania, 42, 
142 (Columbus, Ohio, 1879); Colonial Records of Pennsylvania, 5:659 - 
(Harrisburg, 1851); Mary Carson Darlington, ed., History of Colonel 
Henry Bouquet and the Western Frontiers of Pennsylvania, 1747-1764, 
38, 55, 72 (n. p., c1920); Albert T. Volwiler, George Groghan and the 
Westward Movement, 1741-1782, 13 (Cleveland, 1926). 
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192 LAWRENCE A. ORRILL AUG. 


For the making of the first permanent settlement in 
western Pennsylvania, colonizing, and carrying on agriculture, 
credit seems due Christopher Gist, agent of the Ohio Com- 
pany. Although his settlement was temporarily abandoned 
during the period of the French and Indian War, it was later 
reclaimed by members of his family and remained in the 
family until the latter part of the eighteenth century. To the 
early inhabitants east of the mountains it was known as Gist’s 
settlement or Gist’s plantation and to Gist himself as Monon- 
gahela. It is indicated on Fry and Jefferson’s map of 1755 
as Gist’s settlement, and on Lewis Evans’ map of 1755 as 
Gist’s.* About 1765 it was named Mount Braddock by 
Thomas Gist, who resided there. The location can now be 
seen in passing along the main highway from Connellsville 
to Uniontown. About six miles from Uniontown, within 
sight of the Mount Braddock station, the spot can be identified 
by a large stone mansion on the left, standing well back from 
the road. This house was erected in 1802 by Colonel Isaac 
Meason, who purchased the site from members of the Gist 
family in 1795.* | The highway crosses a part of the original 
tract. 

Gist’s settlement was an oasis in the wilderness, and no 
place in western Pennsylvania, except the forks of the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela rivers, was better known to English- 
speaking people in the middle part of the eighteenth century. 
Colonel George Washington in June, 1754, temporarily for- 
tified there on his way to Redstone, now Brownsville, but 
because of the pitiful condition of his forces was compelled 
to retreat when he learned that the French from Fort 


i) 


3Franklin Ellis, ed., History of Fayette County, Pennsylvania, 2 
note 2 (Philadelphia, 1882). The maps are reproduced in William M 
Darlington, ed., Christopher Gist’s Journals, 30, 90 (Pittsburgh, 1893). 
See also map facing p. 8o. 

4 Fayette County, Pennsylvania, Archives, Mount Braddock abstract of 
title; Deed Book C, p. 83, 85. Colonel Isaac Meason was a Virginian 
who came to the region of the Youghiogheny as early as 1770. He pur- 
chased the estates of Thomas Gist and Colonel William Crawford and in 
1799 was credited with owning six thousand acres. 
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Duquesne were on the way to meet him. It was there on the 
night of July 10, 1755, that Major General Edward Braddock 
was carried, mortally wounded, from his frightful defeat on 
the Monongahela. He remained there through the night and 
part of the next day until hospital stores arrived in wagons 
from Colonel Dunbar’s camp a few miles distant; he was then 
given attention and carried on his way. Two days later he 
died and was buried a short distance over Laurel Hill, in a 
secret grave.° 

Christopher Gist throughout his sturdy manhood was a 
remarkable character of the Virginia and Pennsylvania 
frontiers. He was capable, resourceful, and loyal, and was 
always just in his dealings with the natives. He made three 
important trips, of which he kept careful journals, which 
have proved of great value to historians of later years. Two 
of these trips were as an explorer in the interest of the Ohio 
Company, and one was as a guide to the youthful and inex- 
perienced Washington, then only twenty-one years of age. 
On each of these journeys he penetrated western Pennsylvania. 

The journal of the first tour, covering a period from 
October 31, 1750, to May 19, 1751, was published for the 
first time in London, in 1776, in Pownall’s Topographical 
Description. Probably because of confusion caused by the 
War of Independence, few copies reached North America, 
and the journal was therefore little known in this country. 
The journal of the second tour, covering a period from 
November 4, 1751, to March 29, 1752, was discovered by 
William M. Darlington in the British Museum and was pub- 
lished by him in 1893. The journal of the third trip, extend- 
ing from November 14, 1753, to January 4, 1754, when Gist 
acted as Washington’s guide from Wills Creek (Cumberland, 


5 Pennsylvania Indian: Forts Commission, Report of the Commission 
to Locate the Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania, 2:28 (second edition, Har- 
risburg, 1916) ; Winthrop Sargent, The History of an Expedition against 
Fort Du Quesne, in 1755; under Major-General Edward Braddock, 357 
(Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Publications — Philadelphia, 1885) ; 
John S. Ritenour, Old Tom Fossit, 102 (Pittsburgh, 1926). 
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Maryland) to Fort Le Boeuf, located on the present site of 
Waterford, in Erie County, Pennsylvania, was published for 
the first time in 1836 by the Massachusetts Historical Society.° 

Christopher Gist, grandfather of the subject of this nar- 
rative, was the immigrant ancestor of a notable and distin- 
guished family. His wife was Edith Cromwell, daughter of 
Henry Cromwell, who was also an English immigrant and, 
it is claimed, a first cousin of the Lord Protector. He arrived 
from England sometime before 1682 —the precise date is 
unknown —and settled on the south side of the Patapsco 
River in Baltimore County, Maryland. He died in Baltimore 
County in 1691, and his wife died in 1694. Land convey- 
ances call him a planter. He was a member of the Baltimore 
County grand jury in March, 1682, and one of the justices 
of the county in 1689.’ 

Captain Richard Gist, born in 1684 in Baltimore County, 
was the only child of Christopher Gist and Edith Cromwell. 
When a young man he was responsible for considerable sur- 
veying along the Western Shore of Maryland and became an 
extensive holder of land, part of which he inherited from his 
parents. He married Zipporah Murray on December 7, 1704. 
On March 2, 1727, he was commissioned a justice and com- 
missioner of Baltimore County and in 1729, by an act of the 
assembly, he was appointed one of seven commissioners to 
lay out Baltimore Town. In 1736 he became a presiding 
justice; he represented his county in the provincial assembly 
for two years before his death in August, 1741. His military 
commission of captain was probably received in the Baltimore 
County militia.® 

6 Thomas Pownall, A Topographical Description of Such Parts of 
North America as Are Contained in the (Annexed) Map of the Middle 
British Colonies, appendix, 7-16 (London, 1776); Darlington, Gist’s Jour- 
nals, 30, 67-136; Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, third 
series, 5:101-108 (Boston, 1836). 

7 George N. Mackenzie, ed., Colonial Families of the United States of 
America, 4:107 (Baltimore, 1914); Christopher Johnston, “Gist Family 
of Baltimore County,” in Maryland Historical Magazine, 8:373 (Decem- 
ber, 1913). 

8 Maryland Historical Magazine, 8:373, 374, 375 (December, 1913). 
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Richard Gist and Zipporah Murray had four sons and 
two daughters: Christopher, Nathaniel, William, Thomas, 
Edith, and Jemima. All the sons, except Thomas, married 
daughters of Joshua Howard, who served on King James’ 
side in the Monmouth Rebellion in 1685. Christopher’s wife 
was Sarah; Nathaniel’s, Mary; and William’s, Violetta. 
Thomas married Susan Cockey.® Nathaniel Gist was a man 
of note, and active in military affairs in Baltimore as late as 
the Revolutionary War.*® William Gist and Violetta Howard 
were the great-grandparents of William Henry Gist, fortieth 
governor of South Carolina (1858-60). Their son William 
migrated to South Carolina sometime prior to the Revolution- 
ary War and became a Loyalist captain in the battle of King’s 
Mountain, where he was captured by the Whigs. He escaped 
and made his way back to Charleston." Thomas Gist and 
Susan Cockey were the parents of General Mordecai Gist of 
Revolutionary fame; and of Colonel Thomas, Major Joshua, 
and Captain John Gist, who also served their country in that 
eventful struggle.** Little can be learned of the two sisters, 
Edith and Jemima. 

Christopher, the eldest of Captain Gist’s sons, was born 
about 1706, and very likely assisted his father in surveying 
at an early age. This may account for his skill in that 
capacity when selected by the Ohio Company to fill a position 
of importance in later years. Early records disclose that he 
purchased Lot 56 in the original Baltimore Town, which his 
father was active in laying out.7* Sometime later he became 


9 Mackenzie, Colonial Families of the United States, 1:267; Maryland 
Historical Magazine, 8:374, 376, 377, 378 (December, 1913). 

10 James Veech, The Monongahela of Old, 117 n. (Pittsburgh, 1858- 
92). 

11 Lyman C. Draper, King’s Mountain and Its Heroes, 355 (Cincinnati, 
1881). 

12 Hester D. Richardson, Side-Lights on Maryland History, 2:109 
(Baltimore, 1913). 

13 J. Thomas Scharf, History of Baltimore City and County from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Day, 53 (Philadelphia, 1881). This lot 
was located on or near Exchange Place at Commerce Street in the 
present city of Baltimore. 
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a merchant, but apparently did not prosper in this line, for 
in 1745 he made an assignment to Cromwell and Stansbury, 
said to be relatives of his.* At about this time he and his 
brother Nathaniel sold to a Robert North one thousand acres 
of land at the head of Green Spring Valley, now within the 
city of Baltimore."* He was evidently active for a number 
of years in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church (then the only church 
in Baltimore, a town of less then twenty houses), for in 1742 
he was appointed to receive subscriptions for the purchase of 
two acres of land on which to build a chapel."* The next 
record found concerning him is a conveyance in 1750 of 
“Gist’s Limepits in Baltimore County,” where he refers to 
himself as “late of Baltimore County . . . but now in the 
Colony of Virginia.” Little more than this is known of his 
early life. The exact date on which he left his native prov- 
ince is also uncertain. He and his wife, Sarah Howard, 
were the parents of three sons and two daughters: Nathaniel, 
Thomas, Richard, Ann (Nancy), and Violetta.** In the 
latter part of the year 1750 the family was living in North 
Carolina, “fon the north side of the Yadkin River, and on the 
west side of the stream marked Saw Mill Creek, near and 
west of Reddies River, near the present town of Wilkesbarre, 
in Wilkes County.” ** Just what caused Gist to seek a future 
home for his family in a land so far from his friends and 
kinsmen is not easily explained. There was, however, at 
about this time, a small migration into this section from Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. It was at this time that 


14 Maryland Historical Magazine, 8:376 (December, 1913); Ritenour, 
Old Tom Fossit, 220. 

15 Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 25:440 (October, 
1917). 

16 Scharf, History of Baltimore, 5109. 

17 Maryland Historical Magazine, 8:376, 377 (December, 1913). 

18 Darlington, Gist’s Journals, 136. According to the librarian of the 
North Carolina State Library at Raleigh, the name of Wilkesbarre was 
later changed to the present Wilkesboro. 
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Squire Boone with his family and notable son, Daniel, set out 
from eastern Pennsylvania and settled in the same section.” 
It is not definitely known how long Gist lived in North 
Carolina prior to his acceptance of the proposal of the Ohio 
Company in 1750. This company, which had been formed 
by a number of influential gentlemen of England and Vir- 
ginia, petitioned King George II in 1748 for five hundred 
thousand acres of land lying west of the Allegheny Mountains 
and in the Ohio Valley. The purpose was to extend British 
trade to the then far West and settle the country for the 
English Crown. In 1749 a charter was accordingly granted 
to John Hanbury, a London merchant, and his Virginia asso- 
ciates, for two hundred thousand acres on condition that they 
settle thereon a specified number of families and build a fort 
for their protection within a given time. Upon fulfilling this 
requirement, an additional three hundred thousand acres were 
to be made available for extending the proposed settlements. 
Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia and George Washington were 
later added as members of the company, and Colonel Thomas 
Cresap was appointed field manager with headquarters at 
Wills Creek. Cresap at one time had lived in Baltimore and 
later in Pennsylvania; but, after a stormy career with the 
Pennsylvania authorities, he had settled at Wills Creek. He 
was responsible for selecting Gist as agent for the company.” 
The proposition made to Gist was attractive and he readily 
accepted. Setting out on October 31, 1750, with instruc- 
tions to make a general survey of the region in which the 
company’s lands were to be located, he passed through the 
central part of Pennsylvania and arrived on November 19 at 


19 Reuben G. Thwaites, Daniel Boone, 15-17 (New York and London, 
1913). 

20 Darlington, Gist’s Journals, 225; Lawrence C. Wroth, “The Story 
of Thomas Cresap, a Maryland Pioneer,” in Maryland Historical Maga- 
cine, 9:1-37 (March, 1914); Corra Bacon-Foster, Early Chapters in the 
Development of the Patomac Route to the West, 10 (Washington, 1912). 
An account of the Maryland-Pennsylvania boundary dispute in which 
Cresap was concerned is in Colonial Records, 4:57-145. 
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Shannopin Town, situated on the Allegheny River near the 
location of the present Thirty-third Street in Pittsburgh.” 
After spending some time here he passed on through western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, arriving at Muskingum, a Wyandot 
town, on December 14; here, for the first time, he met George 
Croghan and Andrew Montour, men with whom he was later 
frequently associated.” Here he remained for some time, 
cultivating the friendship of the Indians and making observa- 
tions of the country. He then crossed the Ohio River, 
traveled almost within sight of the falls of the Ohio (Louis- 
ville, Kentucky), then turned eastward through Kentucky and 
Virginia, and arrived at his Yadkin home on May 18, 1751, 
after almost seven months’ absence. There was little joy in 
his home-coming, for he found his cabin deserted. An old 
man nearby informed him that his family had been frightened 
away, “for the Indians had killed five People in the Winter 
near that Place,” and had gone to Roanoke, Virginia, thirty- 
five miles distant. There Gist found them the next day. His 
journal of this trip, which was his official report to the Ohio 
Company, contains the account of some very unusual experi- 
ences, and a detailed description of the country he passed 
through.** 

In July, 1751, Gist received instructions from the com- 
pany to explore the Monongahela Valley and the south side 
of the Ohio River to the Kanawha Valley. He left Wills 
Creek on November 4, and proceeded over Nemacolin’s Trail, 
which took the general course of the present National Pike, 
to what is now Fayette County, Pennsylvania. After observ- 
ing different parts of this section, he crossed the Monongahela 
River into Washington County and continued on his way 

21 Neville B. Craig, The History of Pittsburgh, 5 n. (Pittsburgh, 
1917). A further description of Shannopin Town is in Charles W. 
Dahlinger, “The Marquis Duquesne,” ante, p. 135. 

22 The town of the Wyandots was located on the Tuscarawas, head 
branch of the Muskingum River, about a mile from the present Co- 
shocton, Ohio, and at this time consisted of about one hundred families. 


Croghan had a store there. Darlington, Gist’s Journals, 37, 105. 
23 Darlington, Gist’s Journals, 32-66. 
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through the western part of West Virginia, reaching the 
Kanawha Valley in the early part of 1752. He returned 
through very much the same country and arrived at Wills 
Creek by the end of March. This expedition was not so 
perilous as the first trip but revealed some very rich, well- 
timbered country, particularly in the southwestern part of 
Pennsylvania.** 

After presenting a report of this trip, Gist had but little 
time to spend with his family. Sometime in April, 1752, 
Governor Dinwiddie made arrangements for conducting a 
treaty with the Indians to confirm the Lancaster Treaty of 
1744, in which, the Virginians claimed, the Indians had 
acknowledged the right of the colony of Virginia to the lands 
upon the Ohio River. He appointed Colonel Joshua Fry, 
Lunsford Lomax, and Colonel James Patton as commis- 
sioners, and Andrew Montour and Conrad Weiser as inter- 
preters, and contracted with Thomas Cresap to transport 
goods (presents) to Logstown, where the conference was 
to be held.*® Gist was to be present at the proceedings as a 
representative of the Ohio Company. He had advertised the 
conference on his second tour, urging the Indians whom he 
met to be present.” 

On Thursday, May 28, about three miles out of Shan- 
nopin Town, the commissioners were met by a number of 

24 Darlington, Gist’s Journals, 67-79. Nemacolin was a friendly Indian 
who assisted Gist at this time in making the trail that was afterwards 
named for him. Will H. Lowdermilk, History of Cumberland, (Mary- 
land) from the Time of the Indian Town, Caiuctucuc, in 1728, 29 (Wash- 
ington, 1878). 

25 The proceedings of the Lancaster Treaty are in Colonial Records, 
4:698-737. Logstown, a once noted Indian and French town, “stood on 
the first and second bank on the north side of the Ohio River, immedi- 
ately below the present town of Economy, eighteen miles from Pitts- 
burgh, in Beaver County, Pennsylvania.” For a further description see 
Darlington, Henry Bouquet, 9. 

26 The material relative to the Logstown Treaty contained in this and 
the following paragraph is based on “The Treaty of Logg’s Town, 1752,” 
in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 13:43-174 (October, 
1905). The proceedings are taken from “Contemporary Copies in the 
Collection of the Virginia Historical Society.” 
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Delawares, who welcomed them to the town, where they 
remained for the night. At this time the Delawares had no 
king, but their leaders were two brothers, Shingiss and The 
Beaver. They are described as dressed after the English 
fashion, ornamented with silver breastplates and plenty of 
wampum. The next day two meetings were held here with 
remarkable success. Saturday morning all the goods were put 
on board four canoes lashed together and the commissioners 
departed for Logstown. After going some distance they 
came to a place where Queen Aliquippa resided; here they 
went ashore and were warmly received. After the good 
queen had presented them with a string of wampum and a 
dish of fish to carry along, some food was set out, of which 
they all ate. The commissioners then presented the queen 
with a brass kettle, tobacco, and some trifles, and took their 
leave.*7 Because of the bad weather that had set in, shelter 
for the night was sought at a trader’s cabin, some distance 
farther down the river. On Sunday morning, May 31, they 
arrived at Logstown, where for two weeks Gist, the commis- 
sioners, and interpreters, negotiated the Logstown Treaty. 
Many questions were discussed, and many objections raised by 
the Indians. Although a copy of the Lancaster Treaty was 
carried by the commissioners and it was regarded as authentic 
by all present, the Indians did not at first agree to the bound- 
ary line assumed by the Virginians. They were willing that 
a fort should be built for protection against the French, but 
objected to a settlement around it. On Saturday, June 13, 
with the assistance of the reliable Andrew Montour, who 
talked to the Indians privately for half an hour, the chiefs 
signed and sealed the treaty. Gist’s name appears as a 
witness. 

Little is known of Gist for the remainder of the year 
1752, except that he, with Andrew Montour, Thomas Cresap, 
and the latter’s son Michael petitioned the Virginia colony for 


27C. Hale Sipe, The Indian Chiefs of Pennsylvania, 257 (Butler, 
Pennsylvania, c1927). 
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eighty thousand acres of land on the Ohio River “and the 
waters thereof, not to interfere with the grant already made 
to the Ohio Company.” For some reason the petition was 
never granted.** Sometime early in 1753, Gist became 
actively engaged in laying out his settlement and inducing 
families to take adjoining sections. For himself he selected 
a choice piece at the foot of Laurel Hill. It is probable that, 
while on his journey through this country in 1751 and 1752, 
he looked about for the most desirable location for himself 
and his family and decided on this fertile, well-situated land. 

In August, 1753, while William Trent was conducting a 
treaty at Logstown, Gist was intrusted with a message from 
Governor Dinwiddie to the Indians there, inviting them to a 
council at Winchester, Virginia. As he was prevented by 
business from leaving at once he sent Mr. Thomas Burney in 
advance and went himself a few days later.” Upon his 
arrival a consultation was held and, because of the informa- 
tion Trent had received that the French were building a fort 
at Presqu’ Isle (Erie, Pennsylvania) and a road from that 
place south to French Creek, it was thought best that Gist 
should proceed at once to Williamsburg and relate the news 
to Governor Dinwiddie. Trent in return promised to take 
the Indians to Winchester within a few days. This mission 
of Gist’s was successful, for in September the Winchester 
Treaty, which included matters of importance to the Ohio 
Company, was negotiated. Gist was probably at Williams- 
burg at the time of the treaty, but he was appointed with 
Montour and Trent to distribute to the Indians at some future 
date the gifts of guns and ammunition which the Virginians 
feared to give them at the time.*° 


28 Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 5:241 (January, 
1898). 

29 Darlington, Henry Bouquet, 27. This is the same Thomas Burney, 
a blacksmith, whom Gist had met at Muskingum in 1750. 

30 Darlington, Henry Bouquet, 12-14, 37; Volwiler, Croghan and the 
Westward Movement, 81. 
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The governor, after hearing Gist’s story concerning the 
French fort at Presqu’ Isle, immediately prepared to take 
some action, and on October 31, 1753, commissioned young 
George Washington as an envoy to deliver a message of pro- 
test to the French commander at Fort Le Boeuf. Gist at the 
same time was selected to act as the young man’s guide. His 
journal of this trip is his third and the last of which we have 
knowledge. He and Washington, together with John Davi- 
son, Henry Steward, William Jenkins, Barnaby Currin, Jacob 
Van Braam, and John MacQuire, departed from Wills Creek 
on November 15 and followed Nemacolin’s Trail, with which 
Gist was now thoroughly familiar. On November 17 they 
arrived at Gist’s “new Settlement,” where they remained until 
November 19. The stop is mentioned in both Washington’s 
and Gist’s journals of the trip, and this is the first authorita- 
tive information we have of the actual existence of the 
settlement.** 

On November 22 the travelers reached John Fraser’s cabin, 
where they borrowed a canoe. They sent their baggage down 
the Monongahela River in charge of two or three members 
of the party, and Washington and Gist set out on horseback. 
On November 23, Washington, in the company of Gist, viewed 
for the first time the forks of the Monongahela and Allegheny 
rivers, a place which, for the five succeeding years, occupied 
much of the attention of both men. They remained here for 
a short time looking over the possibilities and natural resources 
of the location and considering it as a site for a fort that 
might be built in the spring. Continuing their journey to 


31 This and the three following paragraphs are based on Washington’s 
and Gist’s journals of 1753. Washington’s journal, first published at 
Williamsburg in 1754 and reprinted in London in the same year, is to be 
found in his Writings, 1:11-40 (edited by Worthington C. Ford — New 
York and London, 1889); and in his Diaries . . . 1748-1799, 1:431-66 
(edited by John C. Fitzpatrick — Boston and New York, 1925). A reprint 
in convenient form of both journals is in a pamphlet entitled A Reprint 
of the Journals of George Washington and His Guide, Christopher Gist 

. in November-December, 1753 (edited and compiled by Don M. 
Larrabee —n. p., 1929). 
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Logstown they called upon Shingiss, the Delaware king, who 
was then living on the south side of the Ohio River, a short 
distance below the mouth of Chartiers Creek.** Gist no doubt 
remembered Shingiss from past meetings and very likely in- 
troduced him to the young major, who explained the nature 
of his trip. Shingiss was urged to accompany them to Logs- 
town to talk over matters of importance with Tanacharison, 
the Half-King, and other sachems. This he did. On Novem- 
ber 30, Washington, Gist, and the rest of the party departed 
from Logstown for Venango. Gist was not so familiar with 
this part of the country but some of the Indians were able to 
show the way. The story of the trip for the next four weeks 
is well known and need not be repeated here. 

This journey as Washington’s guide may be called Gist’s 
most responsible undertaking, the full importance of which 
he did not live to see. On two occasions, using his woods- 
man’s instinct and experience, he saved the young major’s life. 
On one of these occasions, while they were returning alone 
through what is now Butler County,** a traitorous Indian 
guide fired upon them when but a few feet away. The shot 
missed its mark and Gist was upon the Indian in an instant, 
seizing him before he could reload. He would have killed 
the unsuccessful assassin, had Washington not intervened. 
The Indian was kept for some time and then was given undue 
consideration and released. Washington and Gist gave up a 
night’s much-needed rest to make time after this experience. 
They traveled all night and all the next day, traversing the 
present northern Allegheny County, and arrived at the mouth 
of Pine Creek (Etna) on December 28, where they found the 
Allegheny River full of floating ice. Washington was foot- 
sore and weary from making his way through the wilderness 
and snow but, after a night’s rest, they constructed a raft of 


32 This location is now known as the Indian Mound at McKees Rocks, 
Pennsylvania. 

33 To hasten their return, Washington and Gist had separated from 
the rest of the party and proceeded alone “the nearest Way through the 
Woods.” Washington, Writings, 1:35 (Ford edition). 
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logs and attempted to cross the river. This proved a hazard- 
ous venture for they were compelled to force their way with 
poles through the jammed ice. When they were almost across 
and had floated with the current to a point near the present 
Washington Crossing Bridge at Fortieth Street, Pittsburgh, 
the young major, fatigued and inexperienced, lost his balance 
and plunged into ten feet of water. He was fortunate 
enough to be able to grasp the raft and, with the assistance 
of Gist, was drawn to safety. As they were now jammed in 
the ice it was impossible to reach the shore. They drifted 
to an island, where they remained all night, and the next 
morning they reached the shore by walking over solid ice. 
Gist had all his fingers and some of his toes frozen, so severe 
had been the cold during the night, but they made their way 
over a hill, through the present East End of Pittsburgh, to 
Fraser’s, where they intended taking horses for the remainder 
of the journey. They spent the night of December 30 at this 
hospitable trader’s home and the next day paid a visit to 
Queen Aliquippa, who resided at the mouth of the Youghio- 
gheny River (McKeesport), and who had expressed a desire 
to meet the two Virginia representatives. The remainder of 
the day and that night were spent at Fraser’s and on New 
Year’s Day, 1754, they set out for Gist’s plantation, where 
they arrived the second of January. Here Washington pur- 
chased a horse and saddle from one of the settlers and, after 
remaining with Gist two days, continued on his journey to 
Williamsburg. On January 16 he presented Governor Din- 
widdie with the unfavorable reply of the French commander. 

Washington relates in his journal that on January 6, 
while he and Gist were traveling somewhere between the 
latter’s settlement and Wills Creek, they met seventeen horses 
loaded with material and stores for the new fort and the next 
day several families going out to settle. This is an indication 
of the progress of the Ohio Company and Gist’s colony. 

In this important mission of Washington’s, with Gist as 
his guide, there was born a friendship between the two men 
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that lasted until Gist’s death. They were together often. In 
the defeats and victories of the French and Indian War Gist 
was continually serving the young colonel in some capacity 
and, when Gist sought assistance and influence to promote a 
cause, he found Washington ever willing to assist and encour- 
age him. In the succeeding years this friendship was 
cemented; and Gist’s sons, Nathaniel and Thomas, enjoyed 
the friendship of Washington until well after the Revolution- 
ary War. 

History records the prompt action Governor Dinwiddie 
obtained after he had read the contents of the French com- 
mander’s letter. The reply was not at all satisfactory, and 
he immediately issued orders to Captain William Trent, who 
was then at the mouth of Redstone Creek building a store- 
house for the Ohio Company, to discontinue this work and 
to proceed to the forks of the two rivers and erect a fort there. 
On February 17, 1754, Trent arrived at the forks, where he 
met Gist and others; there they laid plans and picked a site 
for the proposed fort. Within a few days Ensign Ward 
arrived with his workmen from Redstone Creek. After 
Trent had delivered a speech to the Indians who had gathered 
about, land was cleared and the foundation laid. While the 
work was in progress a message arrived from Gist, who had 
departed a few days previous, giving the information that 
Washington with a detachment of the Virginia Regiment was 
on the way to support the cause. From then on, Gist’s duties 
in the Ohio Company kept him busily engaged in arranging 
for provisions for the workmen. On April 17, however, 
before Washington was in a position to give assistance, the 
French swarmed upon the partly finished fort and compelled 
the Ohio Company to abandon its plans, at least temporarily.** 

Gist was content to remain at his plantation, then thought 
to be at a safe distance from harm, while the French took up 
the work where Ward left off. While they were thus 
engaged, Gist was left in peace, but as soon as Fort Duquesne 


3¢ Craig, Pittsburgh, 9-12; Darlington, Henry Bouquet, 41-47. 
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was finished it became the seat of organized action. One of 
the first acts of the commander, Contrecceur, was to send 
Lieutenant La Force with a number of men to scout the coun- 
try to the south for intelligence concerning English settlers. 
Under the pretense of hunting deserters he came to Gist’s 
place, now a trading point, in the early part of May, but 
continued beyond to scout the surrounding country. At noon 
on May 26 his party, consisting of fifty men, some of whom 
were Indians, returned and would have killed a cow and 
broken everything in Gist’s house, had not two friendly 
Indians who lived with Gist in the settlement dissuaded them. 
They then inquired of Gist where the Half-King was, but, 
upon his pleading ignorance, they departed. Gist trailed them 
to within five miles of the Great Meadows, where Washington 
was encamped. Very early the next morning he arrived at 
the Great Meadows, where he related to Washington what 
had taken place. This alarmed the major to such an extent 
that he immediately dispatched seventy-five of his men to 
look into the matter. He then wrote a letter to Governor 
Dinwiddie, which he gave to Gist to deliver, with the request 
that he give the governor detailed particulars of what had 
taken place. Gist was on this mission when Washington 
defeated Jumonville. On June 6 he returned to the Great 
Meadows with a reply from the governor. He reported that, 
to the great satisfaction of the Virginia authorities, the 
prisoners captured in the battle had arrived at Winchester, 
and he also brought the sad news of the death at Wills Creek 
of Colonel Fry, who had been preparing to join Washington 
with additional troops for the western campaign.” 

While on this mission Gist, with George Croghan, was 
appointed deputy to Major John Carlyle, commissary, for the 
expedition to the Ohio. One of his first acts was to arrange 
an agreement with Robert Callender to furnish eighty horse 
loads of flour to be delivered to the troops in thirty days. 

35 Robert Dinwiddie, Official Records, 1:152, 175, 179 (Virginia His- 
torical Society, Collections, vol. 3— Richmond, 1883); Washington, 
Diaries, 1:86-91. 
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In this work both Gist and Croghan experienced trouble, for 
those to whom they applied for provisions were unable to 
foresee ready cash in payment and, as the majority of the 
settlers had little more than what was necessary for their 
immediate need, progress was slow and disappointing. Wash- 
ington, at the Great Meadows, was trying to make soldiers of 
woodsmen, farmers, and whatever other material had been 
recruited. He was looking each day for provisions, clothes, 
teams, and additional cannon, and when none of these arrived 
he was driven to exasperation and complained bitterly to 
Major Carlyle. After some persuasion on the part of the 
latter Gist promised to do all in his power to speed up the 
necessities.*° 

He must have partly succeeded, for on June 16 Washington 
departed from the Great Meadows for Redstone, making a 
road as he went. The equipment was poor and some of the 
wagons broke down, slowing his progress. He was almost 
two weeks going over Laurel Hill, less than thirteen miles 
from his starting point. On June 28 he arrived at Gist’s 
plantation, where house and cleared field looked inviting as 
a temporary resting place. In haste rail fences were torn 
down and used as palisades. Gist’s horses and wagons were 
put to service and his house was used as headquarters. Ina 
short time his plantation was transformed into an armed 
camp and the building of a fort was begun. Washington, 
who, after Colonel Fry’s death, had been promoted to the 
rank of colonel, did not remain long, however; for, when the 
fort was half finished, he received a message informing him 
of the French advance under Coulon de Villiers. The Vir- 
ginia troops were in no condition for an engagement after 
their toil on Laurel Hill and Gist’s plantation. A council 
of war was held and, when it was discovered that the pro- 
visions were all consumed, it was decided to abandon the 
works and return east. On July 1, Fort Necessity at the 


36 Stanislaus M. Hamilton, ed., Letters to IWashington and Accom- 
fanying Papers, 1:5, 18 (Cambridge, 1808). 
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Great Meadows was reached. It was decided to remain there 
and, if the French should approach, to make a stand. The 
enemy arrived on July 3, and the Virginians were defeated 
after a valiant defense.* 

Gist, who took part in the battle, was a heavy loser. What 
the Virginians did not destroy at his settlement in their short 
stay, Villiers burned to the ground upon his victorious retreat 
on July 5. Villiers continued on to Redstone, where the Ohio 
Company storehouse met the same fate; and his report states 
that he burned every house and building that he found on his 
march. After this defeat not an English flag floated west of 
the mountains. This turn of fate meant for the Ohio Com- 
pany a blow from which it never fully recovered, and in its 
failure to carry on, Gist lost untold opportunities. It is said 
that before he was driven out by the French he had settled 
eleven families about him. The statement has been ques- 
tioned, but a limited research tends to verify it. When Wash- 
ington withdrew from the settlement, Gist’s wagons were 
used to transport army stores and his personal effects were 
left behind. When Villiers burned his home he lost all his 
household goods and farm implements. In October, 1754, he 
petitioned the Virginia assembly to make him such allowances 
as it saw fit for these losses, adding that he had been and 
still was ready to risk his life and small fortune in promoting 
His Majesty’s settlement, so necessary to the preservation and 
interest of all his American plantations. The petition was 
referred to the committee on propositions and grievances, 
which advised, on May 9, 1755, that the request be rejected.* 

There are no records available to show when and how Gist’s 
family left his western home at the approach of danger, while 

37 Washington, Diaries, 1:93; Petition of Christopher Gist, May 7, 
1755, in Virginia House of Burgesses, Journals, 1752-58, p. 244 (edited 
by H. R. McIlwaine — Richmond, 1909); Hamilton, Letters to Wash- 
ington, 1:17; Veech, Monongahela of Old, 48-50. Of the entrenchment 
at Gist’s, Veech says: “The lines of this old fortification have been long 
obliterated, but its position is known by the numerous relics which have 
been ploughed up. It was... within fifty rods of the centre of Fayette 


County.” 
88 Virginia House of Burgesses, Journals, 1752-58, p. 244. 
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he was so busily engaged, but in those times settlers’ families 
on many occasions made quick moves in time of trouble. 
Gist does not seem to have held any grievance for his mis- 
fortune and inability to recover for his loss. During the 
remainder of the year 1754 he continued to serve in the com- 
missary department of the regiment. Early in 1755, when 
it was learned that Major General Edward Braddock was 
on his way from England with troops and that a strong effort 
would be made to recapture the western country, Gist was sent 
into the South to invite the Cherokee and Catawba Indians to 
help drive the French from their hunting grounds. Progress 
was slow but Governor Glenn of South Carolina gave him 
some assistance and the Indians finally promised to take part. 
As General Braddock approached Fort Cumberland with his 
troops and no Indians were yet in sight, Governor Dinwiddie 
sent Gist’s son, Nathaniel, to hurry them along. Young Gist, 
who by this time was quite well acquainted with Indian 
methods, was fairly successful and had between four and five 
hundred ready to march, when a certain Richard Pearis, a 
trader respected by the Indians, belittled the young man’s 
efforts. He represented to them that Gist had no commission 
or presents and that one so young and of such little impor- 
tance would not be sent on such a mission if their presence 
were greatly needed. Consequently Gist arrived at Fort 
Cumberland without the Indians. Dinwiddie stormed when 
he learned of the failure of this undertaking. He dispatched 
a messenger with a letter to Pearis accusing him of personal 
jealousy toward the elder Gist and stating that all quarrels 
between private persons should subside when public welfare 
was involved. He would not now say who was at fault but 
he was convinced that their dispute was the only reason the 
Indians failed to respond and give assistance.*® A reward 
was later offered for the apprehension of Pearis. 


39 Dinwiddie, Official Records, 2:26, 76, 77 (Virginia Historical 
Society, Collections, vol. 4— Richmond, 1884); Daniel Dulany, “Military 
and Political Affairs in the Middle Colonies in 1755,” in Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, 3:19 (1870). 
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When Braddock marched from Fort Cumberland on his 
expedition to Fort Duquesne, Christopher Gist was selected 
as his personal guide and his son Nathaniel as a scout. 
Thomas Gist also accompanied the expedition in some capacity. 
Gist was probably often consulted because of his knowledge 
of the country. On one occasion, when the troops advanced 
to a point near Turtle Creek, he was sent on to scout Fort 
Duquesne. He approached very near the fort and concealed 
himself with the intention of making some observations but 
was discovered and pursued by two Indians, who nearly over- 
took him. He returned safely, however, and made his report. 
He was responsible with other guides for changing the course 
of Braddock’s march to avoid the narrows at Turtle Creek, 
a move which eventually led the army to the Monongahela 
River near McKeesport. With his sons, Thomas and Nathan- 
iel, he was present at the battle on that fatal day of July 9 
and in the subsequent retreat.* 

Shortly after the battle, Nathaniel, with a loyal Indian, was 
sent by his father to Fort Cumberland to relate the disappoint- 
ing outcome. They were instructed to cut through the 
wooded country and avoid the reserve troops camped under 
Colonel Dunbar. While snatching some rest in the dark of 
night, they mistook the noise of some bird or beast for Indians. 
In the confusion that followed they became separated, but 
each continued on his way. When nearing their destination 
they emerged from the wooded country to the open road and 
spied each other a short distance off, whereupon they laughed 
at each other for their causeless alarm.** 

Colonel Dunbar’s troops became so panic-stricken from 
listening to the stories of the battle that the colonel found it 
necessary to march them directly to winter quarters in Phila- 


40 Ellis, Fayette County, 56, note 1; Sargent, Expedition against Fort 
Du Quesne, 209, 349, 351; Darlington, Gist’s Journals, 88. 

41 This story was told by Henry Beeson, the founder of Uniontown, 
to whom it was told by Nathaniel Gist himself. Veech, Monongahela of 
Old, 66. 
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delphia, unheeding the Virginians’ solemn request for assist- 
ance in guarding their frontiers against the French and 
savages, who might follow up their successes on the Monon- 
gahela. Prompt action was then taken by the frontiersmen, 
who organized to protect themselves. One of their first acts 
was to send Christopher Gist to confer with the Pennsylvania 
authorities and learn what action they were taking for guard- 
ing the frontiers of the province, and to obtain information 
concerning the intentions of the Indians. He proceeded 
directly to Philadelphia, where he met Governor Morris, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and Secretary Peters. After he had spent 
some time with them the governor gave him a letter to Conrad 
Weiser, who was living near Womelsdorf, which instructed 
Weiser to furnish all the knowledge he had or could obtain 
concerning the disposition and intentions of the Indians.” 
He learned before leaving Philadelphia that Scarrooyady, 
who had been a guide with him in Braddock’s army but who 
disappeared shortly after the battle, had been in contact with 
the Indians on the Ohio, was now at Shamokin with other 
chiefs, and would be at John Harris’ Ferry (Harrisburg) in 
a few days. Ina letter to Colonel Washington, Gist expressed 
his intention of meeting the Indian there.** While on this 
trip he was granted a captain’s commission in one of the 
seventeen companies of the Virginia Regiment, raised for the 
defense of the frontier. Governor Morris, a little later, 
offered him the same position in a proposed Pennsylvania 
regiment, but he declined, preferring the Virginia appointment. 


42 Colonial Records, 6:593, 602, 661; Hamilton, Letters to Washington, 
1:118. 

43 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 2:451 (Philadelphia, 1853); 
Hamilton, Letters to Washington, 1:118. After Braddock’s defeat Scar- 
rooyady (or Monacatootha) was greatly provoked at what he considered 
to have been unsound warfare on the part of the English general. On 
August 22, 1755, he appeared before Governor Morris in Philadelphia and 
complained of Braddock’s ignorance. Some time later he threatened to 
join the French. C. Hale Sipe, The Indian Wars of Pennsylvania, 201, 
231 (second edition, Harrisburg, 1931). 
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On November 24 he was at Lancaster, where he recruited 
twenty men for his company.** Sometime in December he re- 
turned to Winchester. 

While in Pennsylvania Gist learned of the many Indian 
invasions and massacres that took place immediately after 
Braddock’s defeat. These he reported to the Virginia author- 
ities and his reports served to hasten preparation for frontier 
defense. In 1756 his son Nathaniel was enrolled as lieutenant 
in his company. With Nathaniel he went on recruiting duty 
to Baltimore, where he was quite successful, and on his return 
to Fredericksburg, Virginia, he received additional recruits. 
In a letter of March, 1756, Lieutenant Colonel Adam Stephen 
told Washington that Gist was the only officer “who, as near, 
has had good Success in recruiting.” *° 

In May, Lieutenant Nathaniel Gist with eighteen of his 
men and seven Indians left Fort Cumberland in company with 
Colonel Cresap, who was commanding a larger number, to 
scout along the Youghiogheny River. After going some dis- 
tance, Cresap’s men mutinied, whereupon Gist and his men 
left them and proceeded alone. At a point on Laurel Hill, 
back of Connellsville, they met a number of French and 
Indians from Fort Duquesne on a similar mission to the 
Virginia frontier. There followed a sharp skirmish, which 
lasted for almost an hour, the Virginians losing two men and 
the French six. Gist, having reason to believe that a greater 
number of the enemy were coming up from the crossing, 
brought off his men with great skill and after some difficulty 
returned to Fort Cumberland, where he was given credit for 
unusual courage. Lieutenant Gist continued to scout along 
the Maryland and Virginia frontiers during the remainder of 
the year 1756, while his father commanded the company at 
Fort Cumberland and Camp Maidstone. On July 10 of this 
year, Captain Gist with Colonel Washington, Lieutenant 

44 Hamilton, Letters to Washington, 1:118, 1209. 

45 Hamilton, Letters to Washington, 1:205, 2909. A complete list of 
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Colonel Stephen, and seven other captains of the regiment 
discussed and laid plans for building a chain of forts for the 
protection of the western Maryland and northern Virginia 
frontiers. Many of the proposed twenty-two were built 
before the project was abandoned.” 

Early in 1757 it became evident that the expense of main- 
taining the regiment must be reduced and on May 16 Colonel 
Washington received instructions to dismiss seven companies. 
Small wonder that Washington complained at times; he was 
even told what captains were to be dismissed. Gist was one 
of those discharged. At the same time, Washington was 
relieved of Indian management and Edmund Atkin was 
appointed the king’s agent to take charge of that service.* 
Washington showed his friendship for Gist by sending him 
with a letter to Speaker Robinson urging an appointment for 
him in the Indian service. He wrote, “I know of no person 
so well qualified . . . He has had extensive dealings with 
the Indians, is in great esteem among them, well acquainted 
with their manners and customs, indefatigable, and patient 

As to his capacity, honesty, and zeal, I dare venture 
to engage.” ** Gist was subsequently appointed a deputy in 
the Indian service by Atkin. His duties were to distribute 
goods to the Cherokee and Catawba Indians and to continue 
soliciting their friendship. He was located at Winchester a 
greater part of the time and his dealings with the Indians 
occasionally led him into heated controversies with the high- 
strung governor. At one time he complained that he was 
retarded in his work because he did not receive the necessary 
confidence from his superiors. Dinwiddie replied with a letter 
outlining Gist’s specific duties, in which he remarked: “I know 
not what You mean by the Country being troubled with an 


46 Hamilton, Letters to Washington, 1:270, 272, 301; Washington, 
il’ritings, 1:372 (Ford edition). 

47 Dinwiddie, Official Records, 2:622; Washington, Writings, 1:442, 
note 1 (Ford edition). 

48 George Washington, II’ritings, 2:236 (edited by Jared Sparks — 
Boston, 1834). 
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Agent they cannot confide in.” Gist continued faithfully in 
his appointed work during the remainder of 1757 and 1758.“ 
Sometime after Captain Gist’s company in the regiment 
was disbanded, his son Nathaniel joined one of the other 
companies. In the early part of 1758 he was sent with six 
soldiers and thirty Indians to reconnoiter Fort Duquesne. 
After suffering great fatigue, occasioned by the snows of the 
Allegheny Mountains, the party reached the mouth of Red- 
stone Creek, where Gist by a fall from a precipice was ren- 
dered unable to proceed. This caused a change in plans and 
the party separated. Three of the Indians descended the 
Monongahela River in a bark canoe till they came near Fort 
Duquesne, where they left their canoe and concealed them- 
selves on the margin of the river till they found an oppor- 
tunity of attacking two Frenchmen, whom they killed and 
scalped. These scalps were later brought to Fort Loudoun 
at Winchester by Ucahula, one of the Indians. Lieutenant 
Gist at this time was reputed to be one of the most valuable 
scouts on the Virginia and Maryland frontier. In June, 1758, 
he made his way to join the Virginia Regiment at Fort Cum- 
berland, where Colonel Washington was collecting his forces 
preparatory to joining Forbes at Raystown (Bedford).°° 
Captain Christopher Gist was also active in the affairs of 
the camp at Raystown. After a strenuous effort he was able 
to deliver to Colonel Bouquet a body of Cherokee Indians for 
the campaign against Fort Duquesne. These Indians disap- 
peared, however, before the march began. Gist was with 
Forbes at the camp on September 3, 1758, but it is not likely 
that he accompanied the expedition. On November 25 
Nathaniel Gist marched with General Forbes into the ruins of 
Fort Duquesne, and he may have been with Major Lewis at 
Grant’s disastrous defeat a short time before. It is certain 
49 Virginia House of Burgesses, Journals, 1761-65, p. 103 (edited by 
John P. Kennedy — Richmond, 1907) ; Dinwiddie, Official Records, 2:671, 
707, 708, 713; Hamilton, Letters to Washington, 2:215, 244, 260. 
50 William A. Crozier, ed., Virginia Colonial Militia, 1651-1776, 27 
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that Ensign Thomas Gist took part in this memorable battle 
on Grant’s Hill. He was wounded and taken prisoner by the 
Indians and was carried into Canada. After a year of hard- 
ship he escaped, made his way back to Virginia,” and rejoined 
his regiment. In a letter of December 31, 1758, to Washing- 
ton from Captain Robert Stewart, written while the latter was 
on duty at Fort Loudoun, the following is related : 


Last night Lieut Gist, Sergeant Ostin (who M* Gist got from 
the Indians) and three men on Furloueh with Liberty to stay 
at this place only 3 days arriv’d here in 7 days from Pitts- 
burg where Fort Barracks, & Store Houses were erected, 
three Months Provisions laid in and three Months more on 
the Road —this Fort is 120 feet in the interior Square with 
four Bastions in each of which they have got a small Mortar 
Mounted — the Barracks Form the Curtains and the Bastions 
are Stockaded —the Duty there is hard and our Men suffer 
vastly for want of Clothes — The Indians informs our people 
that 150 of the French went down the River with the Cannon 
and 350 more (the remainder of the Garrison) went up to 
Venango where they now are and from whence (the Indians 
add) a Body of Troops will pay our Garrison a visit when- 
ever the River is open.*” 

This description places the completion of the first Fort Pitt 
not later than December 23, 1758.°* While Nathaniel Gist 
was at Fort Loudoun he and some other officers of the Vir- 
ginia Regiment wrote a letter to Washington expressing their 
regret at his resignation of the command. He probably 
returned to Pittsburgh and served under Colonel Hugh 
Mercer, but sometime before July 9, 1759, he must have been 
transferred to some other point, as his name does not appear 


in the list of officers at Fort Pitt on that date.™ 


51 Hamilton, Letters to Washington, 2:362; 3:79; Virginia House of 
Burgesses, Journals, 1761-65, p. 52, 175. Gist’s name appears as “Guest” 
in the list of officers of the First Virginia Regiment killed or missing 
Olden Time, 2:283 (June, 1847). 

52 Hamilton, Letters to Washington, 3:148. 

53 This is a little nearer an exact date than heretofore calculated. 
Neville B. Craig states that it was “probably about the 1st of January, 
1759.” History of Pittsburgh, 66. 

54 Hamilton, Letters to Washington, 3:143; Olden Time, 1:195 (May, 
1846). 
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In the spring of 1759 Captain Christopher Gist journeyed 
back to the ruins of his plantation, west of Laurel Hill. He 
had probably not seen it since Braddock’s campaign. He 
spent some time in the section that is now Fayette County, 
selecting and laying out lands for the soldiers in accordance 
with Governor Dinwiddie’s proclamation of February 109, 
1754, which promised bounty land to volunteers for expelling 
the French and Indians from the forks of the Monongahela 
and Allegheny rivers and erecting a fort there. As late as 
September 16, 1759, Colonel George Mercer, then at Win- 
chester, speaks of him in a letter to Washington as acting in 
this capacity. A little later we hear of him for the last time. 
Captain Robert Stewart, serving at Fort Pitt, after describing 
to Washington in a letter of September 29, 1759, the beauties 
of the newly captured country, inquired, “what Steps have 
been taken in securing to us, those Lands which poor Cap" 
Gist was to have enter’d for us, I hope the needfull is done, 
they surely will soon be very valueable.” ** Until this time his 
name is referred to frequently in correspondence of the 
French and Indian War. After this the references cease and 
his name cannot anywhere again be found. It is said by 
different writers that he died about this time in North Carolina 
or Virginia of smallpox. Although no definite evidence has 
been found for the statement it is probably correct.°* The 
time could well be placed in September, 1759. The late John 
Ritenour made some attempt to locate the place of his burial 
but without success. That the death of Gist’s wife, Sarah, 
preceded her husband’s by a few years is most likely, for in a 
letter written by William Fairfax on July 17, 1757, he relates 

55 Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 5:173 (October, 
1897) ; Hamilton, Letters to Washington, 3:159, 165. 

56 James Veech implies that Christopher Gist returned to his settle- 
ment as late as 1765. Monongahela of Old, 112. Sufficient documentary 
evidence has since been published, however, to disprove this theory. In 
November, 1762, the “Administrators of . . . Christopher Gist, deceased,” 
petitioned the Virginia assembly for six hundred pounds due Gist for 
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that Captain Gist’s daughter (Ann) was living with him, “and 
is kindly treated by Mrs. [Fairfax] and Miss Hannah.” 

Gist’s sons, Nathaniel, Richard, and Thomas, survived their 
father and continued to take an active part in colonial affairs. 
Nathaniel continued his service in the Virginia Regiment until 
it broke up in 1762, when he joined an independent regiment 
under Lieutenant Colonel Adam Stephen and served as captain 
until it was disbanded. He then became an Indian trader in 
the Holston River Valley, a region with which he was 
familiar. In 1760 he and Daniel Boone had led a hunting 
party down the river, and during 1760-61 his regiment had 
been encamped along the north bank of the south fork, nearly 
opposite the upper end of Long Island (Kingsport, Tennes- 
see), an island which he afterwards bought from the Cherokee 
Indians. His title to it, however, was probably not con- 
firmed.** As deputy to the British agent and superintendent 
of Indian affairs, Gist remained loyal to the British Crown 
during the early days of the Revolution and instigated several 
Indian raids against the settlements, but he later joined the 
Virginia militia and on January 11, 1777, Washington ap- 
pointed him colonel to raise a regiment of rangers in Virginia. 
In 1780 he was taken prisoner by the British at Charleston, 
but he was released on January 1, 1781; and he then retired 
from the army. For his services he received a large tract of 
land in what is now Clark County, Kentucky, where he resided 
for some time before his death in 1798.°° Richard Gist, who 

57 Ritenour, Old Tom Fossit, 231; Hamilton, Letters to Washington, 
2:148. 
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lived in Washington County, Virginia, also served in the 
Revolution and was killed at the battle of King’s Mountain.” 

On Thomas Gist devolved the ownership and management 
of Christopher Gist’s property west of Laurel Hill. After 
the Virginia Regiment was disbanded, Thomas apparently 
retired from military service and returned to the scene of his 
father’s plantation, where he built a house. He settled a tract 
of 433 acres adjoining his father’s original land and lived 
there with his sister, Ann. Nathaniel Gist had received 
bounty land here under the proclamation of 1763, and Richard 
had, in 1769, entered a claim with the Pennsylvania Land 
Office for 357 acres next to those of his father. Thomas 
finally acquired this property and at one time owned almost 
2,750 acres. George Washington dined with him there on an 
expedition to the Ohio in 1770, and was again his guest 
in 1784. Thomas was at different times a justice of the peace 
for Cumberland, Bedford, and Westmoreland counties, and 
he resided on his Mount Braddock estate until his death in 
1786. The Gist property, including Christopher Gist’s orig- 
inal tract, was then distributed among members of the family.” 
It has since passed into the possession of several different 
owners. 

LAWRENCE A. ORRILL 

CraAFTon, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE MARQUIS DUQUESNE, SIEUR DE MEN- 
NEVILLE, FOUNDER OF THE CITY 
OF PITTSBURGH. III' 


Tue NEwsS OF THE FRENCH MOVEMENT IN THE 
ENGLISH COLONIES 


Before Duquesne’s expedition had been fully organized, the 
nightmare of the anticipated occupation of the Ohio country 
by the French began troubling the English. Virginia claimed 
the territory as part of her domain and the governor of the 
colony, Robert Dinwiddie, was anxious to preserve her rights. 
As he was a member of the Ohio Company he had also a 
personal interest. On February 10, 1753, he wrote in alarm 
to Thomas Cresap and William Trent, the Indian traders, 
who were also agents of the Ohio Company, telling them that 
fifteen or sixteen Frenchmen had arrived at Logstown, as the 
English called the Indian village of Maughwawame, famous 
in frontier history, and had begun building houses there. He 
added that “it is to be fear’d they will take Possession of the 
iver Ohio, oppress our Trade and take our Traders Pris- 
oners, &c. We would fain hope these People are only French 
Traders, and they have no other View but Trade.” ” 

In May, when Duquesne’s movement was under way and 
news of it had filtered into the English colonies, there was 
great excitement there. The most powerful Indians on the 
continent were the Iroquois, or Six Nations, as they were 
called by the English from the number of tribes constituting 
the confederacy, which had originally been a league of five 


1 Parts I and II of this study appeared in the February and May 
numbers of the magazine, respectively. It is concluded with this part. Ed. 

2Charles A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail, 2:330, 341 (New York, 
1c11); Robert Dinwiddie, Official Records, 1:22 (Virginia Historical 
Society, Collections, vol. 3— Richmond, Virginia, 1883). 
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tribes: the Mohawk, Seneca, Onondaga, Oneida, and Cayuga. 
They had formerly lived in Canada but from the time of the 
settlement of the Dutch in New York their habitation had 
been in that colony between the Hudson and Genesee rivers. 
In 1715 the Tuscarora, having been expelled from North 
Carolina, returned to the North and were admitted into the 
league, which thenceforth became the Six Nations.* In the 
early days of April, 1753, a party of the Six Nations hunting 
near the rapids of the St. Lawrence saw a large force of 
French and Indians on their way to Lake Ontario. Two of 
their swiftest runners were immediately dispatched with the 
intelligence to their council fire at Onondaga, the capital of 
the confederacy. On the north bank of the Mohawk River 
in the Mohawk country lived Colonel William Johnson, who 
commanded the New York militia on the frontier. Until 
1750 he had been the commissioner for Indian affairs of the 
province of New York, and he was besides an adopted mem- 
ber of the Mohawk tribe with the rank of war chief. At his 
stone house, called Fort Johnson, at midnight on April 109, 
the news of the French movement was announced by the 
Indians with terrific whoops and yells.* So startling was the 
information that the next day Johnson wrote to Governor 
Clinton of New York telling him the alarming news. A copy 
of Johnson’s letter was enclosed by Governor Clinton to Gov- 
ernor Hamilton of Pennsylvania and copies of both letters 
were sent by Hamilton to the governors of Virginia and Mary- 
land. Additional information about the French expedition 
was constantly received by the English. The number of men 
began to be exaggerated. On May 15, Lieutenant Hitchen 
Holland, the commander of Fort Oswego, wrote to Colonel 
Johnson notifying him that the day before there had passed 
Oswego thirty odd French canoes, part of an army going to 
the Ohio River, and that the commandant of the force was 

3Lewis H. Morgan, League of the Ho-de'-no-sau-nee or Iroquots, 
1:4, 23 (edited by Herbert M. Lloyd — New York, 1gor). 


#William L. Stone, The Life and Times of Sir William Johnson, 
Part., 1:420 (Albany, 1865). 
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invested with power to build forts there. He added that he 
had been informed by a passing Frenchman that the entire 
French force amounted to six thousand men and was com- 
manded by Monsieur Marin. The news of this letter was 
also sent to Governor Hamilton and by him transmitted to 
Governor Dinwiddie, and messengers were dispatched to warn 
the Ohio Indians at Logstown.° 

At this time Logstown was the center of Indian activities 
on the upper Ohio. It was below the junction of the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela rivers and immediately below the 
site of the later village of Economy. Here the Pennsylvania 
traders gathered, as did also the French, and at this place 
for ten years many important events in colonial history were 
enacted. It was settled by the Shawnee who removed with 
Kakowatcheky from Wyoming, and by the Ohio Mingo, be- 
tween the years 1743 and 1745. George Croghan had a 
trading house there in 1748. At the time of the French move- 
ment the village consisted of ‘a cluster of log houses built 
by the French, for the Indians, as early as 1750, or probably 
before that date.” ° It was inhabited largely by Indians of 
the Six Nations, Delaware, and Shawnee tribes. 

The news of the French movement to the Ohio had been 
received by Indian traders in the Ohio country and by the 
Indians themselves at almost the same time that the matter 
became known in the capitals of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Maryland. George Croghan and William Trent had a store- 
house within the limits of the present borough of Etna, on 
Pine Creek, which empties into the Allegheny River about 
five miles above its junction with the Monongahela.’ These 


5 Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New York, 6:77 
(Albany, 1853-87) ; Colonial Records of Pennsylvania, 5:607, 622 (Har- 
risburg, 1851). 

6 Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 1:355; William M. Darlington, ed., Chris- 
topher Gist’s Journals, 176 (Pittsburgh, 1893) ; George Washington, Jour- 
nal... im 1754, 100 (edited by Joseph M. Toner— Albany, 1893). 

7 Affidavit of George Croghan, May 1, 1756, in the possession of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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two, together with several other traders, were at the Pine 
Creek trading house on May 7 when a letter was received 
from Venango, written by John Fraser, in which he stated 
that he had been informed by several Mingo Indians that since 
March, 150 French had been at the carrying place leading 
from Niagara to the head of the Ohio, building canoes and 
making other preparations for the reception of another large 
body of French and Indians, which was expected to arrive 
shortly with eight pieces of brass cannon and a large quantity 
of ammunition and provisions. The next day this account 
was confirmed at Pine Creek by two Indians sent by the 
council at Onondaga to give the Ohio Indians notice of the 
preparations of the French. Tanacharison, the Seneca-Mingo 
chief sent by the Great Council of the Six Nations as vice- 
gerent over the Delawares, Mahican, and other Indians dwel- 
ling in the Ohio Valley, called the Half-King by the English 
traders, and a warm friend of the English, came to Pine Creek 
on the same day and when informed of these facts was much 
concerned and suggested that a council be held to determine 
upon some plan of action. John Harris, Governor Hamil- 
ton’s messenger, arrived on the twelfth, bringing with him the 
letters of Governor Clinton and Colonel Johnson; whereupon 
messengers were sent to Logstown inviting the Delawares and 
Shawnee to a council at Pine Creek, “but,” according to an 
account written at the time, “they being all drunk none of 
them came.” Croghan himself delivered to the Half-King 
and the other Indians present the string of wampum that 
came with the letters of Governor Clinton and Colonel John- 
son, and a council was decided upon, to be held at Logstown.°* 

When the news of the march of the French was made 
known at the council the Indians became greatly alarmed and 
immediately forwarded the information to the Delawares at 
Venango. Upon receiving the announcement the Delawares 
hastened to the French, who were then advanced to the straits 
between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, and formally called 
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upon them to discontinue the march, or at least to come no 
farther than Niagara. This notice had no effect, and a second 
council was convened at Logstown and another notice ordered 
to be given. This was done, and to it the French officer 
replied: “But this I will tell you, I am commanded to build 
Four Strong Houses, viz.: at Weningo, Mohongialo Forks, 
Log’s Town, and Beaver Creek, and this I will do.” When 
the answer was brought to Logstown, another council was 
held, consisting of Indians of the Six Nations, Delawares, and 
Shawnee, and it was concluded to send the Half-King and 
other chiefs to deliver a third warning. On August 26 the 
Half-King and a strong party of Indians set out to deliver 
this additional warning. The Half-King met Marin, the 
French commander at Fort Le Boeuf, who received him in a 
contemptuous manner. He told him that the land belonged 
to the French, ordered him home and told him that he was an 
old woman, that all his nation was in favor of the French 
except him, and that, if he would not go home, he would put 
him in irons.® 

It was now certain that the principal fort projected by the 
French was to be built at the confluence of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers, a place called by the English the 
“Forks of the Monhongialo.” As early as July 25 the Ohio 
Company had passed a resolution to build a fort at Chartiers 
Creek on the south side of the Ohio, a few miles below the 
forks;*® but, no doubt because the French plan was definitely 
known, the company changed its own and, in an effort to fore- 
stall the French, decided to build its fort at the forks of the 
two rivers. William Trent, an employee of the company, was 
there on August 25 viewing the ground on which the projected 
fort was to be built.” 

The Indians also suggested that a fort be erected at this 
point. A letter dated October 27 was received by Governor 


® Colonial Records, 5 :660, 666, 669; Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 1:371. 
10 Darlington, Gist’s Journals, 236. 
11 Colonial Records, 5 :660. 
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Hamilton from Old Town, which was another name for Shan- 
nopin Town, containing speeches signed by Tanacharison, the 
Half-King, by Scarrooyady, also called Monacatootha, and by 
Jonathan the Deer, a Mohawk-Mingo, three chiefs who had 
taken part in the council lately held at Carlisle. In the letter, 
which was said to embody the views expressed by the Indians 
at the council, it was stated that they agreed to give up to 
the English all the land on the east side of the Ohio River 
for any indebtedness which they or their traders might owe 
them, and they begged them to build two forts in the Ohio 
country, one at the forks of the Allegheny and Monongahela 
and another farther up the Allegheny.'* On December 31 
the Half-King and Scarrooyady, together with a number of 
other chiefs who had attended the council, sent another signed 
speech, this time addressed to the governors of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, in which they declared that the former speech 
was agreed to in council in part only and denied that they had 
consented to give up their lands, but declared that they did 
earnestly request the governor of Virginia to build a “Strong 
House at the Forks of the Monhongialo.” ** 

That doubts as to the possibility of their being able to build 
a fort at this place soon arose in the minds of the English, 
was indicated in a letter which Governor Hamilton sent to 
Governor Dinwiddie on October 30, in which he said it was 
now certain that the French intended to build a fort at the 
forks and drive away the English traders. On November 
24 Governor Dinwiddie wrote to Governor Hamilton: “We 
have several Workmen gone out to build a Fort at the Forks 
of Mohongialo with the Approbation and desire of the Indians, 
but if the French have embarked and gone down the River I 
fear they will prevent our Designs.” * 

Pennsylvania, like all the other colonies, had received the 
letter written by the Earl of Holdernesse, one of the secre- 
taries of state, dated at Whitehall on August 28, 1753, in 

12 Colonial Records, 5:601. 

18 Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 1:375. 
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which it was stated that the Crown had recent knowledge of 
a hostile invasion of English soil by a force of French and 
Indians. The letter directed the colonies to secure the with- 
drawal of the enemy by warnings, and if peaceful methods 
failed, to resort to the use of force.*® Numerous letters had 
also been received from Governor Dinwiddie telling of the 
progress he was making and inviting assistance from Penn- 
sylvania. 

The province was the most flourishing of the colonies and 
had the largest population, and much was expected from it by 
the other colonies. But nothing was done. According to a 
contemporary account said to have been written by Benjamin 
Franklin, the time of the heads of the government was spent 
in almost continuous wrangling and disagreement. The gov- 
ernor was the representative of the proprietaries of Pennsyl- 
vania, as the heirs of William Penn were styled, who, while 
being the purchasers of all the lands disposed of by the Indians 
and receiving the quit rents derived therefrom, which were 
increased as the lands enhanced in value, yet paid no taxes on 
them, and declined to allow themselves to be taxed. The 
people were required to pay the taxes for the maintenance of 
the province as well as for the expenses of the Indian affairs. 
The assembly was chosen annually by the people, was inde- 
pendent of the governor, enacted all the bills to raise revenue, 
and had the sole disposal of the money without dictation from 
the proprietary family. The governor, according to this 
account, was ever attempting to prevent the assembly from 
enacting laws that would place a burden on the proprietaries, 
while the assembly was bent on compelling the proprietaries 
to pay an equitable share of the expenses of conducting the 
province.*® 

The proceedings of the assembly and the course of the 
governor present a series of interesting pictures of the actions 
of these contending forces. There was at this time, as there 
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had been for more than a score of years, a great scarcity of 
gold and silver money in Pennsylvania, and the province on 
a number of occasions since 1723 had had recourse to the 
issuing of paper currency.*’ In the present crisis it was 
desired to issue more paper money, termed “bills of credit,” 
and the assembly on several occasions attempted to do so. 
The French already had three forts within the limits of the 
province and it was known that they contemplated a fourth 
when, on February 13, 1754, Governor Hamilton sent a mes- 
sage to the assembly, in which he told of having received the 
letter of the Earl of Holdernesse and asked the assembly to 
prepare to furnish men and supplies to meet the emergency. 
In pursuance of this request, on the nineteenth the assembly 
presented to the governor and council a bill for issuing forty 
thousand pounds in bills of credit. On the seventh of the 
preceding September the governor had sent a message to the 
assembly in which he expressed his disapproval of a bill similar 
to the one just introduced; this message was now read by the 
secretary of the council and no action was taken on the bill. 
Adjournments were had from time to time and finally on 
August 7 a bill to provide for issuing thirty-five thousand 
pounds in bills of credit, fifteen thousand of which were to 
be for the use of the king and twenty thousand to take up 
torn and ragged bills previously issued, was agreed upon in 
the assembly. This bill, however, failed to receive the gov- 
ernor’s approval.*® 

The council met on December 3, 1754; Governor Robert 
Hunter Morris, who had succeeded Hamilton, summoned the 
members of the assembly and made an address, in which he 
told in dramatic language of the actions of the French. He 


17 Winfred T. Root, The Relations of Pennsylvania with the British 
Government, 1696-1765, 189 (New York, 1912); Henry Phillips, Jr., His- 
torical Sketches of the Paper Currency of the American Colonies, Prior 
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declared that the progress made by them was surprising; that 
one of the uses made of their successes of the past year had 
been to cultivate the Six Nations, many of whom in conse- 
quence had removed to Canada and would now either remain 
neutral or fight for the French. He bewailed the fact that 
on the border of the English colonies there were now many 
French, strongly fortified, well provided with arms and provi- 
sions, and daily increasing in numbers. He referred specifi- 
cally to Fort Duquesne. The garrison, he said, now consisted 
of one thousand men, besides Indians, the fort was well sup- 
plied with provisions, and lately an additional number of 
cannon had been received. He concluded with a request that 
the council enter seriously upon the consideration of this affair 
and set an example to the other colonies.’® 

At the next session of the council, held on December 17, 
a bill, proposed by the assembly, was read. It provided for 
issuing forty thousand pounds in bills of credit, of which 
twenty thousand were to be for the king’s use and the re- 
mainder for the purpose of providing a sinking fund for 
redeeming the issue and for the redemption of ragged and 
torn bills then current. This bill was also returned without 
being approved by the governor. On January 1, 1755, an- 
other strong appeal of the governor to the assembly was read 
in council. In it he urged the assembly not only to grant the 
supplies recommended by the Crown, but also to make such 
provisions as would enable him to raise a considerable body 
of men to be employed in conjunction with other of the king’s 
troops against the French. He then declared that he had 
recently received intelligence that a body of six thousand of 
the best troops of France, selected and sent over for this 
particular service, had arrived at the lower fort upon the Ohio 
and were now employed in fortifying the country. The state- 
ment was based upon the deposition of two alleged deserters 
from the French army, Charles Courtenay and Francis 


19 Historical Review of ... Pennsylvania, 157, 160-162; Colonial Rec- 
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Charles Bouviére. The first named claimed that he made his 
deposition from his own knowledge, and the other stated that 
while at Fort Duquesne he had overheard the corporals and 
sergeants say that there had recently arrived there three hun- 
dred soldiers, an advance party of the six thousand men 
recently arrived from France.” 

That the stories of the men who claimed to be French 
deserters were untrue was apparent to all who had any knowl- 
edge of public affairs and must have been known to Governor 
Morris. At the next meeting of the council, held on January 
3, the sentiments of the assembly, expressed in a strong reso- 
lution, were read. The assembly declared that the statements 
made by the governor were “unexpected and indeed wonder- 
ful’ — that the French should have made such progress with- 
out the least account being received of the embarkation of 
the troops in Europe and without the least intelligence of 
their movements or their arrival at the place of destination 
having been received from any of the other colonies or from 
the back settlements of Pennsylvania.”* 

In a pamphlet published in 1755 and said to have been 
written by William Smith, provost of the College and 
Academy of Philadelphia, now the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the assembly and its proceedings were attacked in 
strong language. The writer was especially bitter against the 
Germans, who were said to compose almost one-half of the 
population of Pennsylvania. They were accused of being in 
league with the Quakers and were said to be giving their 
support to them because they wished to avoid paying any 
share of the cost of impending war. The writer alleged 
that they were a body of ignorant, proud, stubborn clowns, 
and were insolent, sullen, and turbulent. Particular stress 
was laid on the fact that a man named Saur was publishing 
a German newspaper, which had great influence among the 
Germans, the owner of which was said to be in the pay of the 


20 Colonial Records, 6:188, 191-193, 221-225. 
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Quakers. It was asserted that Saur was “once one of the 
French Prophets in Germany,” also that the Germans gave 
out that they were a majority and strong enough to make the 
country their own. It was even intimated that they might 
join with the French. It was further alleged that the turning 
of the hopes of the French on this great body of Germans 
was the reason for the continued encroachments of the French 
on the lands claimed by the English.” 

The Germans of Pennsylvania did not allow these charges 
to remain unchallenged, and a protest, dated November 20, 
1754, signed by thirty-one of their leading men, was addressed 
to Governor Morris.** Among the signers were such men as 
Henry Antes, at whose instance the Pennsylvania Synod, an 
attempted union of all the German Protestants in the province, 
had been organized in 1742, and who later became an officer 
in the Revolution; Heinrich Keppele, the first president of the 
German Society of Pennsylvania, which was organized in the 
seaboard cities of America to extend a helping hand to immi- 
grants of German nationality; the Reverend Heinrich Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg, the virtual organizer of the German 
Lutheran Church in the province; and the Reverend Michael 
Schlatter, the head of the German Reformed Church, who, a 
few years later, on the organization of the Royal American 
Regiment, became its chaplain and served in the French and 
Indian War, and who was also chaplain in the Revolutionary 
War.** 

In strong language these men repudiated the accusations of 
disloyalty that had been made against the Germans and denied 
any leaning toward the French. They set forth the apprecia- 
tion of the Germans of the privileges and liberties enjoyed 
by them in Pennsylvania and their loyalty to the Crown of 


22,4 Brief State of the Province of Pennsylvania (second edition, 
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Great Britain and to the royal governors of the province. 
They laid stress on the fact that the province had a mild form 
of government and that the inhabitants enjoyed the inestimable 
liberty of conscience and the just administration of excellent 
laws. They paid a particular tribute to William Penn, whom 
they lauded as a zealous friend of liberty, a knowledge of 
which had spread over the best part of Germany and had 
caused a considerable number of Germans, oppressed by 
arbitrary powers and slavery, to emigrate to Pennsylvania. 
They stated that they had never before uttered these senti- 
ments publicly because their people lived far apart and because 
they feared that such an expression might be looked upon as 
audacious; that now that they had been accused very publicly, 
both in Pennsylvania and in England, of secret conspiracies 
against the king and the government, they were moved to act 
in behalf of themselves and a large number of other German 
Protestants. “How, therefore,” they asked, “can any man of 
due Reason think much less, say that this same People were 
any ways inclined to Submit themselves again under a Romish 
Slavery upheld by a French King?” They added that on the 
contrary they wished and prayed “and the more at this critical 
Juncture of impending Danger, that God Almighty might rule 
our gracious King George and Parliament to find lawfull 
means to defeat and frustrate all unjust Designs of the French 
King and all other foreign Princes whatever, wherewith they 
intend to disturb his Majesty’s Rights.” *° 

The Pennsylvania authorities were not permitted to devote 
their energies exclusively to the French invasion. Early in 
the year 1754 they were confronted by an additional per- 
plexity, namely the attempt on the part of one of their own 
country’s provinces to take possession of a part of Pennsyl- 
vania territory. On July 18, 1753, a land company, called 
the Susquehanna Company, had been organized in Connecticut 
for the purpose of acquiring from the Indians a tract of land 
on the Susquehanna River in Pennsylvania. The company 
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claimed that this land was included in the charter granted to 
Connecticut by Charles II, dated April 20, 1662, which ante- 
dated that of Pennsylvania by nineteen years.** The matter 
appears to have become known in Pennsylvania through infor- 
mation received from Daniel Brodhead, one of the justices of 
the peace of Northampton County, who, in a letter dated 
February 21, 1754, told of agents of the land company being 
in the country at a place called Wyoming, for the purpose of 
taking up land there.” 

At the meeting of the council held on March 2, 1754, the 
letter of Brodhead was read, and the council instructed the 
governor to write to the governor and deputy governor of 
Connecticut notifying them of the action of the Susquehanna 
Company, asking them to prevent their people from joining 
in the enterprise, and advising them of the mischief that might 
arise if the Susquehanna Company was permitted to proceed. 
Two days later Governor Hamilton wrote a long letter to 
Governor Roger Wolcott of Connecticut, and a shorter one 
to Thomas Fitch, the deputy governor. In the former letter 
Hamilton said he had obtained information that a number 
of inhabitants of Connecticut had passed through Pennsyl- 
vania on the way to Wyoming on the Susquehanna River, 
having given out that they had purchased lands there from 
the Mohawk Indians and had authority from Connecticut 
to settle there, and that they had offered to sell lands to any 
one disposed to purchase. He added that this had been con- 
firmed, that a large number of other inhabitants of Connecti- 
cut were actually preparing to remove there in the spring, and 
that this was being done without regard to the rights of the 
proprietaries of Pennsylvania. He also referred to the im- 
pending war with the French and said that the occupation by 
the Susquehanna Company of lands in Pennsylvania might 
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even lead to war between Pennsylvania and Connecticut. He 
dwelt on the fact that these lands were the favorite lands of 
the Six Nations, reserved for their hunting grounds, and said 
that if they were settled upon he would not answer for the 
consequences, as the Indiaris might not only turn their arms 
against the settlers, but also form an alliance with the French. 
He stated that the situation was peculiarly unfortunate as it 
might create a difference between the Mohawk and the rest 
of the Six Nations, as there was an agreement existing be- 
tween them that the former should have nothing to do with 
lands in Pennsylvania.”* 

Governor Wolcott, three of whose sons were prominent 
promoters of the enterprise,” replied in a letter dated March 
13, 1754, in an evasive manner, dwelling largely on other 
matters than the one in question. He stated that Connecticut 
did not desire to quarrel with Pennsylvania. He then referred 
to the superiority of the fighting qualities of the English over 
the French, who he said were brought up in slavery and had 
nothing to fight for of their own, adding that this reminded 
him of a story that had been told to him. The man who 
told him the story, which does not appear to have had any 
application to the question involved, had a negro slave who 
was dying; he asked him if he was not sorry to go. “No,” 
replied the negro, “Master, the Loss won’t be mine.” *° 

The Susquehanna Company did not cease its activities, and 
on July 11, 1754, obtained through one Colonel John Lydius, 
a resident of Albany in New York, where the Mohawk lived, 
what was claimed to be a deed to the lands it was after from 
the Six Nations. This deed, however, was disclaimed the 
next year at Albany at a meeting at which over eleven hundred 
Indians were present.™* 


28 Colonial Records, 5:757, 768-771. 
29James T. Adams, Revolutionary New England, 1691-1776, 204 
(Boston, c1923). 
30 Colonial Records, 5 :771—773. 
31 Adams, Revolutionary New England, 204. 
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Daniel Brodhead wrote from Lower Smithfield in North- 
ampton County on November 13, 1754, that in the previous 
week letters had come from New England stating that Wyo- 
ming had been bought and that the deed was already signed 
by thirteen of the sachems and asking persons interested to 
come to Hartford to have their rights delivered to them. He 
stated that this news had occasioned a meeting at which thirty 
persons who had been interested in the purchase were present 
and that he had caused the arrest of one Robert Parkes, 
who had received money from those who had entered the 
company.*? 

On November 20, 1754, Governor Morris wrote to Gov- 
ernor Fitch of Connecticut, the successor of Wolcott, that the 
Six Nations had, at the late congress held at Albany, openly 
repudiated the alleged deed to the Susquehanna Company. 
He added that while the French had taken possession of the 
Ohio country, the Indians of the Six Nations residing there 
had removed to the branches of the Susquehanna to the num- 
ber of three hundred and were now being maintained at the 
expense of Pennsylvania and if they were dispossessed it 
might cause them to desert the English interest. To this letter 
Governor Fitch replied on November 29: “Indeed I must con- 
fess myself to be unacquainted with the Scheme proposed by 
those Persons, and know but very little about the Steps they 
have taken.” ** At the same time Fitch’s own son was a 
member of the Susquehanna Company.** Nothing further to 
the embarrassment of the province of Pennsylvania was done 
by the Susquehanna Company during the French War. 


Brappock ATTACKS THE FRENCH 
In August, 1754, tidings of the fall of Fort Necessity 


reached London; the ministry began to awake and plans were 


82 Colonial Records, 6:253. 
33 Colonial Records, 6:255—250, 261. 
84 Adams, Revolutionary New England, 206. 
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made for sending a strong force to America. Two regiments 
of foot, the Forty-fourth Regiment, commanded by Sir Peter 
Halket, and the Forty-eighth, under Colonel Thomas Dunbar, 
were to form the stamina of the expedition. Each regiment 
was to be five hundred men strong and was to be recruited to 
the full strength of seven hundred men in America. Two 
other regiments of one thousand men each were to be raised 
in America at the king’s cost, and abundant stores of artillery, 
provisions, and clothing were to be provided. These forces, 
together with the royal troops already in America, were 
thought to be sufficient to contend successfully against the 
French. The troops in America consisted of four inde- 
pendent companies quartered in New York, three in South 
Carolina, and one in Providence, and were to act in conjunc- 
tion with such troops as might be raised by the colonies them- 
selves.*° 

On September 24, General Sir Edward Braddock was 
appointed to command the soldiers to be sent to America and 
was made generalissimo of all His Majesty’s troops in North 
America. On November 28, Parliament voted four million 
pounds for defraying the expenses of the two regiments 
to be raised for the expedition. The preparations went on 
vigorously. The scheme which Braddock was to carry into 
effect was nothing less than the complete restoration of 
English power upon the American continent. With the 
regulars, the colonial troops, and such Indians as might be 
induced to fight for the English, it was hoped that England 
would be able to bring twelve thousand to fifteen thousand 
men into the field. With these a simultaneous movement «was 
to be made against Forts Duquesne, Niagara, and Crown 
Point.“ The line claimed by the French as the boundary 

85 Winthrop Sargent, The History of an Expedition against Fort Du 
Quesne, in 1755; under Major-General Edward Braddock, 103, 130, 132 
(Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Publications — Philadelphia, 1855). 

36 Sargent, Expedition against Fort Du Quesne, 128, 132; John Entick, 


The General History of the Late War, 1:118 (second edition, London, 
1765). 
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between Canada and Nova Scotia was a small river called the 
Missaguash, flowing into the Bay of Chignecto. Near the 
end of this bay in New Brunswick, three miles from the bound- 
ary, the French in 1750 had built Fort Beauséjour. The 
task of capturing this fort was to be undertaken by Lieutenant 
Colonel Lawrence, the governor of Nova Scotia.** 

At Fort Duquesne Contrecceur was not idle. Information 
about the contemplated English movement against the fort 
was received there before the plans of the English had fully 
matured. Although earlier in the winter Contrecceur had 
asked to be relieved of the command,** now that trouble was 
brewing he decided to remain, and he did all in his power to 
prepare for the conflict with the English. The Indians about 
the fort were loyal to the French, and the Shawnee, who were 
the most numerous of the Indians in the vicinity, were busily 
employed in harassing the English settlements. Duquesne, 
having been informed of this fact, sent an advance detachment 
of soldiers over the ice from Canada to encourage not only 
the Indians but the defenders of the fort as well and promised 
large reinforcements on the opening of navigation.*® 

The news of the preparations that the English were making 
became every day more alarming. The weakness of the gar- 
rison was realized by Contrecceur, and as it was now definitely 
known that the English army was being collected in Virginia 
to attack the fort, additional fighting men were needed to meet 
the onslaught. Contrecceur decided to act for himself and in 
January, 1755, he sent two letters by two Frenchmen and two 
Indians to Captain de Muy, the commandant at Detroit, re- 
questing help. In his letters he told De Muy that he had 
learned of the English plans and asked that he collect and 


87.4 Memorial Containing a Summary View of Facts with Their Au- 
thorities, in Answer to the Observations Sent by the English Ministry to 
the Courts of Europe, 207 (Philadelphia, 1757). This is reprinted in the 
Olden Time, 2:140-277 (March—June, 1847). See p. 155. 

38 John Gilmary Shea, “Daniel Hyacinth Mary Liénard de Beaujeu,” 
in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 8:123 (1884). 

39 Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 6:239 (Harrisburg, 1877 
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prepare the Indians at his post to come to the assistance of 
Fort Duquesne. De Muy was requested to send word by the 
couriers by whom the letters had been brought, telling as 
nearly as possible how many Indians he could provide and 
when they would arrive.*° Fort Duquesne itself had been 
badly damaged by a flood in the Allegheny River, and an 
engineer of experience was required to undertake the task of 
repairing and strengthening it. Lieutenant Joseph-Gaspard 
Chaussegros de Léry was such an engineer. He had planned 
the fort at Detroit, where he had been stationed since August 
6, 1754, under Captain de Muy; and to him Contrecceur wrote 
shortly after he had written to De Muy. 

The letter was taken to Detroit by two Iroquois and was 
received by De Léry on March 4. In it Contrecceur said: 


According to information which reaches us daily by the In- 
dians, the English mean to attack Fort Duquesne this spring. 
I beg, therefore, that you set out for this place as soon as my 
letter is received —I am just writing to M. De Muy on this 
matter and I beg him to let you set out as promptly as pos- 
sible. For the journey you can put yourself in the hands of 
the trusty Indians who bring this to you. You will be most 
useful to us here as we have the greatest need of an officer 
capable of planning and carrying out works necessary to put 
this place in a state of defense. Messrs. Dumas and De 
Lignery wish you to come as soon as possible. The zeal which 
you have for the service makes me hope that you will seize 
with ardor this opportunity to be useful.** 


De Léry immediately discussed the matter with De Muy, 
who had just received the letters from Contrecceur to which 
the latter referred in his communication to De Léry. De Muy 


40 Joseph-Gaspard Chaussegros de Léry, “Journal . . . 1754-175£,” in 
Quebec (Province) Archives, Rapport, 1927-28, p. 417. This journal, 
which extends from March 7, 1754, to April 5, 1755, occupies pages 355 
to 429 of the Rapport. The original is one of several journals of De 
Léry in the archives of the Séminaire de Québec. Extracts from a trans- 
lation of this journal are printed in Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 2:169~-180. 

41 Frank H. Severance, An Old Frontier of France; the Niagara 
Region and Adjacent Lakes under French Control, 2:65 (Buffalo His- 
torical Society, Publications, vols. 20-21— New York, 1917); De WLéry, 
in Quebec Archives, Rapport, 1927-28, p. 418. 
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had intended to place De Léry in command of the Indians 
whom he planned to collect and send to Fort Duquesne in com- 
pliance with Contrecceur’s request, but now without hesitation, 
according to De Léry’s journal, he said “he would not make 
himself responsible for what might happen if Fort Duquesne 
were in danger through lack of a person having a knowledge 
of fortification; that, moreover, Monsieur de Contrecceur, the 
commandant of the said fort, asked for the savages only when 
he [De Muy] should send other couriers, while he asked posi- 
tively for me; thus he thought it better that I should give up 
an uncertain journey to go on one that seemed more pressing.” 
On March 6, 1755, both De Léry and De Muy wrote to 
Duquesne telling him of the contemplated journey to Fort 
Duquesne, and a few days later De Léry left for the Ohio. 
His only companions were the two Frenchmen and the two 
Iroquois who had brought Contrecceur’s letter. On the 
fifteenth De Léry decided to travel by land and the Frenchmen 
were sent back to Detroit with the pirogue in which the party 
had started. A few days later De Léry reached the house of 
a French trader, from whom he obtained a horse to carry the 
provisions. The journey was an eventful one. There was 
perhaps less danger from possible enemies than from the war- 
ring elements. Winter had not yet loosened her grip, but the 
season was changing and rain alternated with snow; some of 
the streams had become lakes; others were frozen over. The 
men were all on foot and through the rain and snow and over 
the ice and the swollen streams they pursued their way. Once 
while crossing a stream they were up to their waists in water. 
At a few places they were enabled by the help of French 
traders or friendly Indians to cross the streams in canoes. 
De Léry attempted several times to buy a horse for his own 
use, and at one time an Indian agreed to lend him one but 
the horse ran away before being delivered and could not be 
found when De Léry was ready to proceed. On April 5 they 
came to the Ohio River and moving up this stream they soon 
reached the “littke Chauanon village,” as De Léry designated 
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the new Logstown. Here he was fortunate enough to obtain 
a horse and, six hours later, with the two Indians close 
behind, he arrived at Fort Duquesne.” 

De Léry immediately began the work for which he had 
made the long journey. His first step was to obtain an exact 
knowledge of the fort and of its strength and weakness. A 
result of his study was a plan, which included the surrounding 
territory and had attached a description of the completed fort. 
The work was finished on April 15, just ten days after his 
arrival. De Léry’s drawing with his description is today the 
only really correct account of the French fort in existence.“ 


42De Léry, in Quebec Archives, Rapport, 1927-28, p. 418-420. 

48 The plan with the attached description is reproduced opposite this 
page from the original in the French archives. The following is a trans- 
lation of the description: 


PLAN OF Fort DuUQUESNE AND OF Its ENVIRONS 


5. Island which is a peninsula when the water is at a medium, on which 
batteries can be placed to command the north side of the fort, which 
is inclosed by a simple stockade without earthwork. 

6. Mountain from which one can see into the fort, where musketry can 
be placed halfway up the slope, which, although out of range, plainly 
speaking, could cause trouble; a battery of cannon at the top of this 
mountain would command the side of the fort facing it, which is, 
like the one on the north, inclosed by a stockade without earthwork. 

7. Houses of oak in place of the demilunes, which cannot be used for 
defense purposes since the moats have been dug. 

8. Elevation seven feet above the foot of the glacis of the fort. 

o. Elevation nine feet above the one marked 9—it should have been 
written marked 8. 

10. Elevation eight feet above the one marked 9. Between the elevation 
9 and 10 is a coulee which protects those who are within from the 
cannon of the fort; it is probably at this place that the enemy will 
open the trenches. 

4.4.4. Escarpment at the foot of the glacis, which is exposed when the 
water is at a medium and which increases when the water is low. 

2. 2. Lines on which the pirogues were anchored when we passed over the 
measuring-line to measure the width of the rivers, which I found to 
be, namely, the Beautiful River from the fort to the island, of 138 
fathoms, and the Monongahela River from the fort to the foot of 
the mountain, of 185 fathoms. 


A. Commandant’s quarters F. Bakehouse with an oven, 40 
B. Guardhouse loaves of six pounds 

C. Barracks G _ Cadet’s quarters 

D. Quarters of the storekeeper H. Forge 

E. Quarters of officers and chaplain I. Powder magazine 

J. 


Road for crossing the Beautiful River by ford when water is low 


The outside of the fort has 145 feet of front on each of the four sides, 
which can furnish but very little protection and mediocre quarters. The 
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The plan with the descriptive matter was evidently made in 
order to furnish accurate information of the strength of the 
fort to the French authorities, as the original, now on file 
in the French archives in Paris, has attached to it a letter 
which Vaudreuil wrote to Machault on July 24, 1755, telling 
of the approach of the English toward Fort Duquesne and 
giving his views in regard to the prevailing conditions. He 
complains that the fort is in need of provisions and munitions 
of war and that the commandant is obliged to employ the 


fort could, however, during a siege, with much inconvenience to them, 
hold two hundred men, especially since there would always be at least 
a third of the garrison on the ramparts and the number would always 
be lessened by accidents. The roof of the houses which projects beyond 
the parapets could be taken off, as much to avoid the effects of the 
enemy’s cannon as to guard against the fire they could set to it with fire- 
works, for then the granaries which are used as storehouses could no 
longer be of use either for food or for merchandise, except as these 
goods could be placed on the planks, which could, nevertheless, be cov- 
ered with bear and buck skins. Men cannot be quartered in tents in 
the court of the fort as it is only forty-four feet square; it is not 
possible to put anyone on the edge of the counterscarp in the moat as 
it was thought, for the firing in the court would trouble them as much 
as that of the enemy. If the fort is besieged, lines could be built to 
quarter those whom the fort could not hold. If, nevertheless, the num- 
ber of those who remain is sufficient to guard and defend these same 
lines, they cannot be placed nearer the fort than at the elevation marked 
8. The extension of the lines cannot be determined but by the number 
of those coming from Montreal. It is to be hoped that they will be 
numerous enough to engage the enemy before the formation of a siege 
and in case this party should not succeed in withdrawing behind the 
lines built near the fort, an engineer would be needed to obtain more 
exact knowledge, he could deliver himself with more certainty than I, 
since I have very little knowledge of this profession, which knowledge 
I shall, however, put to the best use I can for the good of the service. 
Made at Fort Duquesne April 15, 1755 


Léry 

On the map, the explanation below the line across the Allegheny River 
reads: “Following this line where the measuring-line passed over the 
anchored pirogues, from coast to coast the river is 138 fathoms in 
width.” On the bank of this river opposite the fort the inscription reads: 
“Part of the island which is only a peninsula at low water.” Below 
the line across the Monongahela is the following: “Following this line 
where the measuring-line passed over the anchored pirogues, from coast 
to coast the river is 185 fathoms in width”; the words on the dotted 
line in crescent shape read: “Road taken to cross the Beautiful River by 
ford when the water is low’; and on the bank of the Monongahela 
opposite the fort is written: “Very high mountain.” 
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major portion of his men in making journeys to and fro in 
transporting provisions and ammunitions, which “cannot even 
reach him in abundance in consequence of the delay at the 
Presq’ isle portage and the lowness of the water in the River 
au Boeuf.” He adds that Fort Duquesne has never been com- 
pleted and is “open to many capital defects, as is proved by the 
annexed plan.” He concludes with the statement that the 
commandant, on his own responsibility, had asked the com- 
mandant at Detroit for the service of sub-engineer De Léry, 
who had placed the fort in the best condition he could, with- 
out, however, daring to make any alteration in it.** 

Braddock sailed on December 21, although the main body 
of the fleet destined for America did not leave England until 
January 14, 1755. He reached Hampton Roads on February 
20 and on March 10 forwarded letters to the colonial gov- 
ernors asking them to meet him to consider matters relative 
to the campaign. Accordingly, on April 14, Dinwiddie of 
Virginia, Shirley of Massachusetts, De Lancey of New York, 
Sharpe of Maryland, and Morris of Pennsylvania met with 
him in council at Alexandria, Virginia. Here the plans for 
the summer’s operations were explained and developed. Brad- 
dock laid particular stress on the fact that the Six Nations 
should be secured in the British interest.*° 

Braddock’s army gathered at Wills Creek, and the last divi- 
sion marched from there on June 10. On the twenty-first the 
troops entered confidently into Pennsylvania. It was well 
known in the army that the English force was much larger 
than that of the French at Fort Duquesne and it was believed 
that the fort was weak and could easily be taken. Bradéock 
carried with him the letters and the plan of the fort which 
Stobo had sent a few weeks after he had been taken there 
upon the surrender of Fort Necessity. Stobo had found 
means of having these delivered by an Indian to Colonel Innes, 
who was in command at Wills Creek, where he was building 


44 The letter is printed in New York Colonial Documents, 10:306-309. 
45 Colonial Records, 6:365—368. 
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Fort Cumberland. In these letters Stobo had related the 
occurrences at Fort Duquesne which came under his notice 
and had given many details in regard to the number of men 
there, the sentiments of the Indians, and the way in which 
the place could be taken by the English. He included a 
description of the fort and a plan, drawn by himself.*® 

The farther the army advanced, the more confident the men 
became. All the reports that were received indicated that the 
fort was poorly manned; that it was a flimsy structure was 
plain from Stobo’s plan. Braddock had designed to reach the 
post early on July 10. On the eighth the troops were about 
fifteen miles away and everyone looked forward to an easy 
victory. They were on the north side of the Monongahela 
River at its junction with the Youghiogheny. The only signs 
of the enemy were a score of Indians, who fled at the approach 
of the English. The steep and rugged ground on that side of 
the Monongahela rendered it difficult for the army to approach 
the fort and it was decided to cross to the south side of the 
river. The water was low, and early the next morning at a 
point some distance below the mouth of the Youghiogheny, 
where a rivulet called Crooked Run entered the Monongahela, 
the army forded the river. After marching a few miles down 
the south side, the troops recrossed, landing where John Fraser 
had lately maintained his trading house, about two or three 
hundred yards below the mouth of Turtle Creek, in a straight 
line eight miles from Fort Duquesne and by the course of the 
river about twelve.‘ 

The passage across the fords had been like the march of a 
triumphant army. Every man was attired in his best uni- 
form; the burnished arms shone as bright as silver in the 
rays of the noonday sun as, with colors waving, and amid 
the inspiring strains of martial music, the steady files, with 


46 Robert Stobo, Memoirs of Major Robert Stobo, of the Virginia 
Regiment, 20 (compiled by Neville B. Craig — Pittsburgh, 1854) ; Wash- 
ington, Journal . . . in 1754, 231 n.; Colonial Records, 6:141, 161-163. 

47 Sargent, Expedition against Fort Du Quesne, 213, 216-218. 
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trained precision and glittering in scarlet and gold, marched 
on. At one o’clock the entire army was on the north side of 
the river and almost at that instant, as the leading force was 
ascending the hill which rose about three-quarters of a mile 
from the landing place, it was fired upon. The firing became 
constantly more deadly and the English soon lay in heaps on 
the ground. Not an enemy was to be seen; all were con- 
cealed in the heavily-timbered woods and underbrush, and the 
English were shot down without being able to do any harm 
in return. The details of the battle of the Monongahela are 
too well known to bear repetition. In the end the English 
were completely routed, and Braddock’s recklessness in lead- 
ing his men into the ambuscade cost him his life. 

In this battle the whole number of men of all ranks engaged 
on the British side amounted to 1,460. Against them was 
pitted the force detached from Fort Duquesne by Contrecceur, 
consisting of 233 French and about 600 Indians, 500 of whom 
are said to have been Ottawa led by Pontiac, the famous chief 
who, eight years later, startled the American colonies by inau- 
gurating the great war on their borders that has ever since 
been known by his name. In the Scots Magazine for October, 
1755, the number of French engaged is placed even lower, and 
it is related that “Major Washington confirms the almost 
incredible account of the French and Indians not being above 
three hundred and fifty or four hundred men strong.” Of 
the English engaged, 456 were killed outright and 421 
wounded, while the loss of the French was only three officers 
killed and two wounded, and twenty-five soldiers and Indians 
killed.** 

The English campaigns had everywhere ended in failure; 
Duquesne’s management was vindicated. It is true that 
Governor Lawrence of Nova Scotia had succeeded on June 
16, 1755, in capturing Fort Beauséjour, the task having been 


48 Sargent, Expedition against Fort Du Quesne, 222, 237-239; Scots 
Magazine, 17:502 (Edinburgh, 1755). 
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accomplished under the immediate direction of Lieutenant 
Colonel Monckton, but as the only purpose in erecting the 
fort had been the vain hope of some day reacquiring Acadia, 
its capture was of no consequence to the cause for which the 
French were fighting. England was stupified at the result 
of the campaigns, which her people had imagined could not 
fail. Johnson’s enterprise against Crown Point did not 
succeed; Shirley’s expedition against Fort Niagara was 
equally unfortunate; and the great victory of the French over 
Braddock at Fort Duquesne appalled not only the American 
colonies but England as well. 

After the annihilation of Braddock’s army the French 
publicly accused the English of having acted dishonestly in 
the matter of the hostages delivered at the surrender of Fort 
Necessity. At the time of Braddock’s defeat nearly all the 
general’s baggage had fallen into the hands of the French, 
together with his papers, including Stobo’s letters and plan 
of Fort Duquesne. At once the French asserted that Stobo 
and Captain Van Braam, the other hostage, had been 
delivered to them for the sole purpose of serving as spies, and 
that Stobo’s letters and the plan which accompanied them 
were proof incontrovertible of this fact. That Stobo’s con- 
duct while a hostage in French hands was most dishonorable 
admits of no doubt, yet that he and Captain Van Braam were 
deliberately appointed for the purpose of spying on the 
French is hardly to be credited. 

The story of Stobo’s conduct while a hostage is told in his 
Memoirs, of which an edition was published in Pittsburgh in 
1854 and vouched for in a preface by Neville B. Craig, the 
well-known Pittsburgh historian. In this little volume Stobo 
is portrayed as a patriot of the highest order, but the recital 
of the events of his life while at Fort Duquesne and in 
Canada do not bear out the conclusions of the editor, and at 
least at this distant day his conduct appears to have been 
anything but honorable. At Fort Duquesne, according to 
this book, Stobo “was treated as became his station,” which, 
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of course, would mean as a hostage. It is brazenly asserted 
that he had not been long at Fort Duquesne before he 
“formed a resolution of being serviceable to his country 

satisfied that he had not sought the opportunity to 
violate his parole, but deemed himself entirely absolved from 
all obligations of honor on that point,” and that he set about 
preparing “a plan of Fort du Quesne, with all its approaches.” 
From Fort Duquesne he was taken to various places in 
Canada, and finally reached Quebec, where he had complete 
liberty and was permitted to go and do as he pleased. During 
the winter of 1754-55 he traveled between Montreal and 
Quebec and saw all the preparations that were being made 
by the French in their contest with the English. He learned 
French and even embraced the Catholic faith in order to 
ingratiate himself still further with the French.* 

The French government in its Mémoire dwells at length 
on this matter and comments on the failure of the English 
to return the French prisoners taken at the skirmish that 
resulted in the death of Jumonville, as provided in the articles 
of capitulation signed at the surrender of Fort Necessity. 
It was charged that their detention by the English was part 
of a well-laid scheme to continue their hostages with the 
French in order that they might obtain as much information 
as possible, and it was alleged that Van Braam and Stobo 
“were two very crafty spies.” °° That Stobo was committed 
to prison, tried, convicted of being a spy, and sentenced to 
death was the natural consequence of the finding of his letters 
and the plan of the fort in Braddock’s baggage. But the 
French king was merciful, the sentence was not approved, 
and Stobo’s life was spared. That the English and Ameri- 
cans intended to make use of the information sent by Stobo 


49 Stobo, Memoirs, 19, 35; Jean B. A. Ferland, Cours d’histoire du 
Canada, 2:510 (Quebec, 1865). 

50 Mémoire contenant le précis des faits, avec leur piéces justifica- 
tives, pour servir de réponse aux observations envoyées, par les ministres 
d’Angleterre, dans les cours de l'Europe, 25 (Paris, 1756). For an Eng- 
lish version see ante, note 37. 
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is perhaps excusable when it is borne in mind that the English 
and French were at war. In time of war the contending 
parties do not hesitate to take advantage of dishonorable acts, 
and conduct such as Stobo’s is viewed only as the act of a 
patriot. Yet this does not excuse his actions. 

American writers since that time have been in the habit of 
commending Stobo. Neville B. Craig, in his introduction to 
the Memoirs, gives him high praise and says that when he 
first read Stobo’s letters he “was strongly, deeply impressed 
with the noble, devoted, self-sacrificing spirit manifested in 
every line.” In 1896 Sir Gilbert Parker, the English novelist 
published a romance called The Seats of the Mighty, which 
is largely based on the alleged adventures of Stobo, and in 
which he is portrayed as a patriot and a hero. To the 
unbiased mind, however, notwithstanding the glamor which 
these and other writers have attempted to cast about this 
man, he must ever appear as an adventurer and a man with- 
out honor. 

That the settlers on the frontiers of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia became panic-stricken when the news of the rout of 
Braddock’s army reached them, admits of no doubt; and 
there was cause for fear. The Indians were carried away 
by the overwhelming victory which the French, with their 
assistance, had won over the English. Mad for booty such 
as they had seen collected from Braddock’s army and regard- 
less of any restraining influence the French might attempt 
to exercise over them, they roamed the frontier at will in 
search of any plunder that they might obtain. 

Gordon, in his history of Pennsylvania, gives a lurid 
account of the conditions produced by the defeat: 


The enemy . . . now roamed unmolested and_ fearlessly 
along the western lines of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania, committing the most appalling outrages, and wanton 
cruelties, which the cupidity and ferocity of the savage could 
dictate. The first inroads into Pennsylvania were in Cumber- 
land county, whence they were soon extended to the Susque- 
hanna. The inhabitants, dwelling at the distance of from one 
to three miles apart, fell unresistingly, were captured, or fled 
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in terror to the interior settlements. The main body of the 
enemy encamped on the Susquehannah, thirty miles above 
Harrs’ [Harris’|] ferry, whence they extended themselves on 
both sides of the river. The settlements at the Great Cove in 
Cumberland county were destroyed, and many of the 
inhabitants slaughtered or made captives, and the same fate 
fell upon Tulpehocken.™ 


The homeless settlers had no place to go. On the banks of 
Calico Creek, where the Reading and Downington roads inter- 
sect, “the doors of the Sieben Taeger at Ephrata were open 
for the reception of the inhabitants of Tulpehocken and 
Paxton settlements. They did not even consider their 
cloisters, chapels and meeting rooms too sacred; these they 
gave for the accommodations of those who were driven from 
their homes by the incursions of the hostile Indians.” 

Thackeray, in The Virginians, paints a harrowing picture 
of Braddock’s defeat and refers to the marvelous rapidity 
with which tidings of the disaster were circulated. Alluding 
to eastern Virginia, he says: 


The house negroes, in their midnight gallops about the coun- 
try, in search of junketing or sweethearts, brought and spread 
news over amazingly wide districts. They had a curious 
knowledge of the incidents of the march for a fortnight at 
least after its commencement... . 

But on the 10th of July a vast and sudden gloom spread 
over the province. A look of terror and doubt seemed to fall 
upon every face. Affrighted negroes wistfully eyed their 
masters and retired, and hummed and whispered with one an- 
other. The fiddles ceased in the quarters: the song and laugh 
of those cheery black folk were hushed. Right and left every- 
body’s servants were on the gallop for news. The country 
taverns were thronged with horsemen, who drank and cursed 
and brawled at the bars, each bringing his gloomy story. The 
army had been surprised. The troops had fallen into an 
ambuscade, and had been cut up almost to a man. All the 
officers were taken down by the French marksmen and the 
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savages. The General had been wounded and carried off the 
field in his sash. Four days afterwards the report was that 
the General was dead, and scalped by a French Indian.** 


THE RETIREMENT OF DUQUESNE 


In the latter part of 1754 Duquesne, either with the view 
of entering the naval service of France, or, according to 
Parkman, on account of ill health occasioned by the strain 
of office, demanded his recall as governor-general of New 
France.°* There may also have been other and more impor- 
tant reasons for taking this step. Duquesne knew that the 
English in America outnumbered the French twenty to one 
and that the decision of the commissioners at the Albany 
conference had been unanimous in agreeing upon a union of 
the American colonies, even though the union had not actually 
been formed. He must thereafter have realized that later 
on the colonies would be found working in harmony against 
the French, as actually happened the next year. With this 
knowledge of American affairs, he could not help foreseeing 
the ultimate collapse of New France when England and the 
colonials were united against the French. He had done every- 
thing, so far as he was able, to meet the crash of the English 
hosts that were gathering, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that he did not care to go down in the disaster when it came. 

Duquesne’s successor was the Marquis de Vaudreuil de 
Cavagnal, who had been governor of Louisiana from 1742 
to 1752, when he had sailed for France. He was the third 
son of the Marquis de Vaudreuil who had been governor- 
general of New France from 1703 until his death in 1725. 
The son, born in Montreal in 1698, had long been desirous 
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of returning to the country of his youth, and the Canadians 
earnestly solicited his appointment to succeed Duquesne. 
Early in 1755 he was appointed.” 

As Vaudreuil was in France, he was not expected to 
assume the duties of his new office for some months and the 
orders of Machault were directed to Duquesne as before 
Vaudreuil’s appointment. That Machault continued to have 
the utmost confidence in Duquesne’s judgment and ability is 
apparent from the letter he wrote to him on February 17, 
1755. In this communication the minister of marine gave 
Duquesne a résumé of what was taking place in both England 
and France. He declared that the occurrences at the Beauti- 
ful River had caused great excitement in Europe and that 
the success of Villiers had occasioned a particular ferment 
in England; that in consequence of these events England, 
although persisting in the claim that her motives were peace- 
ful, had decided to send two regiments of regulars to 
America. He also informed Duquesne that France, with 
this knowledge of the warlike preparations of England, had 
also concluded to send reinforcements to America and that 
they would consist of six battalions of troops of the line, 
which would form a corps of three thousand men, who would 
be subject to the governor-general’s orders; and that Vau- 
dreuil would sail with the squadron, which was to leave Brest 
in the beginning of April. He warned Duquesne that the 
English troops would arrive in America before the French 
force could reach there. He gave him particular instruc- 
tions in regard to his conduct toward the English and directed 
him to maintain the right of possession of the king of France, 
yet to be careful to avoid affording the English any just 
cause of complaint and to conduct himself in such a manner 
as not to appear to be the aggressor. He then made this 
ingenious suggestion: “If, to assure that defensive on your 
part, you should judge it necessary to make the Indians act 
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offensively against the English, his Majesty will approve of 
your having recourse to that expedient.” In conclusion he 
directed Duquesne to prepare a plan of operation to be pro- 
posed to Vaudreuil immediately upon his arrival.*® 
Vaudreuil’s instructions were dated at Versailles, April 1. 
In them a general review was given of the existing con- 
troversy between England and France and Vaudreuil was 
directed to confine himself to a strict defensive so long as the 
English were not making any attack. Such an attack, how- 
ever, was to be regarded as a rupture on their part. The 
naive directions given by Machault to Duquesne in his com- 
munication of February 17, in regard to his employment of 
the Indians, were repeated in the instructions for Vaudreuil.” 
On the same day that the minister wrote to Vaudreuil he 
also sent a letter to Duquesne, in which he gave him permis- 
sion to return to France to reenter the naval service. He 
then advised Duquesne that the king gave him leave to 
embark with the Count Dubois de la Motte, the commander 
of the fleet that was preparing at Brest, who would sail on 
his return voyage after the disembarkment of the troops 
which he was to bring. Then follows the insinuating 
language : 
But the King is persuaded that you will not avail yourself of 
this permission. He relies on your zeal, not only that you 
will give M. de Vaudruil the necessary explanations, but that 
you will impart your views and your ideas on all matters per- 
taining to the government in which he succeeds you, particu- 
larly on all that relates to the movements by which Canada 
has been disturbed for some time; and asks that you suggest 
the way to make use of the assistance that His Majesty has 
sent to this colony. And this you are to give chiefly during 
the time that His Majesty’s ship, the Alcide, is refitting at 
Quebec, of which ship you will afterwards avail yourself for 


your return to France. M. Hochquart, the commandant of 
the vessel, has orders for your passage.*® 
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Owing to adverse winds and other unforeseen difficulties, the 
French fleet did not leave Brest until the third of May,” and 
Duquesne continued as before in the performance of the 
duties of his office. 

One of his most successful achievements during the latter 
part of his service as governor was a secret conference which 
he held at Montreal in October, 1754, with some of the chiefs 
of the Iroquois in an effort to bind them to the French 
interest. He said to them: 

We could not recognize the native genuineness of the Iroquois 
blood in recent proceedings at Albany, where, in presence of 
seven governors, at a secret council, you betrayed the cause of 
the king of France in allowing yourselves to be induced by the 
evil advice of the British, to countenance their intrusions upon 
the beautiful river (Ohio), despite the length of time that 
France has been possessed of it. Know you not the difference 
there is between the king of France, and the British king? Go, 
and examine the forts which our king has erected; you will 
see that the land beyond their walls is still a hunting-ground. 
Our forts have been set up, not as a curb upon the tribes, but 
to be useful for your trade with us. While, no sooner do the 
British enter upon possession of your lands, than the game 
deserts them. The forest falls below their blows, the soil is 
bared, and hardly will you find a bush left upon your own 
domains to shelter you by night.® 

That Duquesne was successful in this undertaking is evident 
from the failure of the attempts of the colony of New York 
to induce the Iroquois to fight against the French in any 
considerable numbers, and the fact that many of them fought 
for the French in the subsequent battles.” 

Toward the end of June, 1755, the major portion of 
Admiral Dubois de la Motte’s fleet arrived in Canada, bring- 
ing three thousand regular troops. In one of the ships were 
Baron Dieskau, a German veteran who had served under 
Marshal Saxe and was now to command the French forces 
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in America, and the Marquis de Vaudreuil, the new gov- 
ernor-general. The “Alcide,’” on which Duquesne was to 
have returned to France, and the “Lys,” on which were eight 
companies of troops, having become separated from the main 
body, had been captured on June 7 off the coast of New- 
foundland by the English, under Admiral Boscawen, who 
had been sent to intercept the French fleet. 

Vaudreuil landed at Quebec on June 24 and on July 6 
Duquesne sent him a letter, apparently in compliance with 
the instructions contained in Machault’s communication to 
him of April 1. In this epistle he detailed in a general way 
the condition of French affairs in Canada and in the country 
disputed between Canada and the English provinces, and 
gave a résumé of what he had done in the organization of 
the army. He referred to the Ohio country, particularly to 
Fort Duquesne, and he related that, according to the letter 
of May 24 which he had received from Contrecceur, the fort 
had been completed. No doubt this reference was to the 
changes made there under the direction of De Léry. He 
gave other details: 

It is at present mounted with six pieces of cannon of six, and 
nine of two @ three pound ball; it was in want of neither arms 
nor ammunition, and since Sieur de Beaujeu’s arrival, it must 
be well supplied, as he had carried with his brigade succors of 
every description. . . . Fort Duquesne could in less than two 
years support itself, since, in the very first year, 700 minots of 
Indian corn have been gathered there, and, from the clearings 
that have been made there since, it is calculated that if the 
harvest were good, at least 2000 minots could be saved. Peas 
are now planted, and they have two cows, one bull, some 
horses and twenty-three sows with young. 

This letter, however, remained unanswered and although 
Duquesne subsequently offered to do everything in his power 
to aid his successor, he was completely ignored. Impatient 
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at last, he sent Machault on July 15 a plain statement of his 
relations or lack of relations with Vaudreuil. He wrote that 
three days earlier Vaudreuil had gone to Montreal for the 
purpose of hurrying forward the movements against Oswego, 
which were becoming “all the more imperative” as the Eng- 
lish were hastily constructing boats for the purpose of inter- 
cepting them on Lake Ontario. He related that he had 
offered Vaudreuil his services for this important operation 
and had told him that he (Vaudreuil), “Canadian though he 
was,” would not be able either to assemble the militia or accel- 
erate their departure as easily as he (Duquesne) could. He 
added that the only reply he had received was that Vaudreuil 
was going up to Montreal; he had then sent him the minister’s 
letter of April 1 and had received the same answer. He also 
stated that he had tendered Vaudreuil the services of Péan 
and Le Mercier, from whom he had received strong proofs of 
ability in movements of this character. He related further 
that he had sent Vaudreuil an account of what he had accom- 
plished with a statement of what he would do under the 
present circumstances were he in charge. He expressed sor- 
row that Machault had not deemed it advisable to leave the 
operations in Canada to him until autumn, evidently meaning 
that it would have required until then to refit the “Alcide,” 
the ship on which he was to have sailed for France, had it 
reached Canada. In conclusion he added that, as he saw he 
was useless, he had asked of Count Dubois de la Motte 
passage on the frigate “Diana,” to Rochefort, where he pre- 
ferred to go.** Some time later he sailed for France. 

In the letter which Vaudreuil wrote to Machault on July 
24, he expressed in no uncertain terms his estimate of 
Duquesne, which was far from flattering. He gave him no 
credit whatever for his achievements, but on the contrary 
criticized his conduct of Canadian affairs in the strongest 
language. He began by referring to the “sad condition of 
the Colony.” He declared that “it was so much the more 
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surprising to, as it was quite unexpected by, me, relying on 
the assurance which the Marquis Duquesne had given me that 
the government was quiet, that he had provided against 
everything, and that there was not a semblance of any move- 
ment on the part of the English.” He bewailed the condi- 
tion of Fort Duquesne. He related that on the seventh of 
July the English, to the number of three thousand, were 
within six or seven leagues of the fort and that the com- 
mandant there had only sixteen hundred men at his disposal, 
including regulars, militia, and Indians, of whom, owing to 
want of foresight, the commandant was obliged to employ 
the major portion in transporting supplies and ammunition 
to the fort. In contradiction to Duquesne’s letter of July 6, 
he said that the fort had “never been completed; on the 
contrary, ‘tis open to many capital defects.” He admitted 
that De Léry had been called there in the spring and had 
placed the fort in the best possible condition, but gave the 
credit to Contrecceur, the commandant. He added that he 
dreaded “the first intelligence from that fort, and shall be 
agreeably surprised if the English have been forced to aban- 
don their expedition.” His picture of Fort Niagara was still 
more gloomy than that which he had just drawn of Fort 
Duquesne, and he placed the blame for everything on 
Duquesne. He also added these self-laudatory words: “‘it 
would have been desirable that I had been in possession of 
this government three years ago.” © 

All this was written before Vaudreuil had heard of Brad- 
dock’s defeat and before Shirley had begun his futile move- 
ment against Niagara. It should also be borne in mind that 
this effusion was written by the man who subsequently had 
so many difficulties with Montcalm, who succeeded Baron 
Dieskau in command of the French forces in Canada. Vau- 
dreuil’s subsequent career indicates that he was vain and that 
he had enlarged ideas of his own ability as a commander 
and administrator, and he may have selected this opportunity 
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of indicating to his chief his superior judgment in such mat- 
ters by belittling the work of his predecessor. He was later 
accused of permitting and even profiting by the abuses and 
peculations that disgraced every department of the public 
service during his administration. It should also be re- 
membered that it was under his administration that the doom 
of the French in America was sealed and all their possessions 
in the North were surrendered to the English. That Vau- 
dreuil was anything but the able leader that he attempted to 
show himself to be, and that Duquesne was right when he 
stated to Machault the importance of hastening the expedition 
against Oswego, is apparent from an examination of the sub- 
sequent history of the war. Baron Dieskau, who had charge 
of the forces destined to proceed against Oswego, which 
would no doubt have been captured had the expedition been 
undertaken, was ready to proceed, two thousand men having 
already set out from Montreal for the purpose, when, after 
the defeat of Braddock, Vaudreuil changed his plan. Against 
the baron’s earnest protest he sent him instead to oppose 
Johnson, who was advancing toward Lake Champlain on his 
way to capture Crown Point, or St. Frederick, as the French 
named the fort they had erected there. At Lake George the 
French and English met on September 8 and the French were 
defeated. Baron Dieskau was severely wounded and was 
captured by the English.* 

That Duquesne was a man of great abilities is evident from 
what he accomplished, and standing out above all his other 
achievements in America was his work in the Ohio country. 
Theodore Roosevelt, when a young man, wrote the story of 
the conquest of the western country from the Indians, which 
he maintained began at the close of Pontiac’s War, “the after- 
math of the struggle which decided against the French the 
ownership of America.” Roosevelt claimed that the credit 
for its accomplishment was due the British and their succes- 
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sors, the Americans. Nowhere in the entire work is anything 
said about Duquesne’s expedition to the Ohio country and its 
consequences. Yet it was undertaken a decade before Pon- 
tiac’s War began, opened the way for the “winning of the 
West,” and resulted in driving the Indians into the far West. 
It was in fact the moving cause of the conquest, not only of 
the Ohio country, but of the entire West from the Indians. 

That Duquesne made enemies in Canada during his gover- 
norship was the natural consequence of his campaign against 
corruption, incompetence, and carelessness. He corrected 
these evils with an iron hand. The Canadians were not 
accustomed to being driven, and to the wrongdoers, who had 
many friends, Duquesne’s methods seemed harsh; he was 
called haughty and cold and accused of being overbearing. 
The Canadian historians in their brief notices of Duquesne 
all recognize his ability and devotion to duty, but whether 
of French or of English origin they all reflect the views of 
the enemies that he made in his administration. The his- 
torians of French extraction were all biased in favor of Vau- 
dreuil, a natural prejudice, perhaps, as he was a native of 
Canada, and Duquesne, although of French blood, was a 
foreigner. That Duquesne was not cold and unsympathetic, 
but was of a singularly generous disposition is evident from 
the account of his action in behalf of a young Englishwoman 
who had been held a slave in Canada for twelve years. When 
only seven years of age she had been captured by Indians in 
one of the British colonies, sold as a slave in Canada, and 
held there until 1754, when by some chance she came to 
Quebec and her pitiful story reached Duquesne’s ears. Full 
of compassion, he purchased her freedom and furnished her 
with the means of returning across the border.” 

After his return to France, Duquesne reentered the naval 
service. His achievements in America earned him the rank 
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of commodore on September 25, 1755. Before he had been 
home a year, he saw the mask of hypocrisy behind which 
France and England had been fighting thrown off and war - 
declared. England took this step on May 17 and France on 
June 9. In April, 1756, Duquesne made a tour of the prov- 
inces, engaged in a general inspection of the coasts, for which 





he was highly commended, and, on June 23, 1757, during 
the absence of the regular commander, he was given the com- 
mand of the naval forces at Toulon, with the title of vice 
admiral.” 

He also took part in more fighting and was engaged in 
another great naval battle, where, through the obstinacy of his 
superior officer, after a gallant defense he met with defeat. 
The battle took place in 1758. Duquesne had command of 
a squadron consisting of six ships of the line rendezvoused 
at Toulon and had been ordered to proceed to North America 
to take part in the raising of the siege of Louisbourg. His 





superior officer, Admiral La Clue, lay in Cartegena waiting 
for reinforcements which would enable him to force the posi- 
tion of the English admiral, Osborn, who was in the straits, 
and to take part’in the same movement for which Duquesne’s 
squadron was destined. Osborn’s force was later increased 
by the arrival of the fleet of Admiral Saunders and the com- 
bined fleets took up a position between Trafalgar and Espartel. 
On February 20 La Clue put back into Cartegena. The 
British admirals decided to intercept Duquesne, who was 
ordered to reinforce La Clue. On the twenty-fifth, Duquesne 
was off Cartegena with no hostile fleet in sight and he signaled 
La Clue to come out. But La Clue was the senior officer 
and insisted that Duquesne come in to him. For three days 
the two commanders argued the point, until finally on the 
twenty-eighth, as Duquesne was endeavoring to obey his 
chief’s orders, a gale blew him straight into the arms of 
70 The History of the British Dominions in North America, 38 (Lon- 
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Osborn and Saunders. He immediately signaled for his 
squadron to disperse, but Osborn was equally prompt and two 
or three vessels were detached against each of the French 
ships, while Saunders, with the bulk of the fleet, went off to 
Cartegena to hold La Clue. With their larger number of 
ships the English had no difficulty in defeating the smaller 
of the French vessels. Duquesne’s flag was flying from the 
“Foudroyant,” an eighty-gun ship, the same vessel which had 
carried Galissoniére’s flag to victory two years before in the 
famous fight off Minorca, where Admiral Byng was defeated. 
Duquesne made for the open sea, pursued by the “Monmouth.” 
Darkness came on but the fight continued; finally two more 
English ships arrived and, unable to continue the contest, 
Duquesne hauled down his flag and was made prisoner. He 
was taken to London and sent to reside at Northampton, 
where he remained until the twenty-first of the following 
October, when he was paroled and returned to France.” 

That his defeat by Admiral Osborn did not lessen the high 
opinion in which Duquesne was held in France appears from 
the royal testimonial given him soon after his return from his 
captivity. In his letter the king said of Duquesne that 
“although he was obliged to yield to superior forces, he 
greatly distinguished himself in this action, which won him 
even from the English the praise which his courage and firm- 
ness deserved.” He was also honored with the appointment 
of knight commander of the Order of St. Louis and given a 
pension of three thousand livres.” 

King Louis XV, who had commended Duquesne so highly 
in 1758, died in 1774 and Louis XVI ruled in his stead; the 
ministry had changed; the Ohio country, of which Duquesne 
had taken possession for France, as well as all Canada, had 
been irretrievably lost to France, and Duquesne’s retirement 
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was decided upon, to take effect April 8, 1776. In the official 
note in which the king approved of this action, it was stated 
that Duquesne had not previously been appointed lieutenant 
general on account of the capture by the English of the “Fou- 
droyant’”; that he had not been in active service since that 
time; and that he was very old and occupied a position that 
would be more usefully filled by another. <A brief account 
of his services followed, including the statement that he had 
taken part in twenty campaigns. He was granted a continu- 
ance of his salary as chief of squadron, of six thousand livres, 
and the appointment as lieutenant general of the naval forces 
of France.”* 

After this time his name rarely appears in the naval records 
of France. The most notable reference to him occurs in the 
notation made when he failed to receive the pay that was due 
him for a portion of the first year after his retirement. On 
December 4, 1776, he sent a letter to Monsieur Guignace, the 
chief commissioner of the naval pay office at Versailles, in 
regard to this matter. It was dated at Antony, a village in 
the department of the Seine, located twelve kilometres south 
of the present Luxembourg Station of the Orleans Railway 
in Paris. In this communication Duquesne began by stating 
that he had never been able to make up his mind to ask Mon- 
sieur de Sartine for his pay and was therefore addressing his 
letter to Monsieur Guignace, knowing that the details of the 
naval funds were intrusted to him. He added that he now 
had an occasional lodging place in Paris and another in the 
country, and he concluded by saying that he had definitely 
decided not to leave them during the remainder of his life to 
go to the ports and requesting that his pay be forwarded to 
him at one or the other of these places. The back pay was 
accordingly authorized and sent to Duquesne on January II, 
1777, the amount being 4,383 livres, 6 sous, and 8 deniers. 
Monsieur Guignace evidently desired to placate the old admiral 
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by adding the eight deniers to the account due, a denier being 
one-twelfth of a sou.” 

At Antony, Duquesne resided in the Place du Carrousel, the 
estate consisting of the house, a courtyard, garden, carriage 
house, stable, and other outbuildings. He lived in consider- 
able state as became a gentleman of culture and means; he 
had a steward, a valet, a housekeeper, and other servants, and 
maintained a carriage. He appears to have lived alone. No 
record has been found that he was ever married, and neither 
in the will that he made on December 14, 1774, nor in any of 
the codicils to it, is there any reference to a wife or children. 
From the record filed in Paris it appears that the last codicil 
was dated September 3, 1778, when he was already suffering 
from his last illness.” 

He died in his house at Antony on September 17, 1778, 
and on the same day a representative of the treasury depart- 
ment of the provostship of Antony, in the absence of 
Duquesne’s presumptive heirs, went to his home, sealed his 
personal effects, and took possession of them. In Duquesne’s 
secretary a package was found with two black seals bearing 
his coat of arms.** On the package was written in his hand- 
writing “to be opened after my death,” and the statement 
that it was his will. 

In the will and the codicils the personal effects of the 
decedent, including the items of furniture both in the house 
in Paris and in the one at Antony, are fully set forth, as well 

™ “Archives de la vielle marine frangaise.” 

76 Extrait des archives de M. Perrot, notaire & Bourg-la-Reine, “Ex- 
pédition du testament de M. Duquesne et codicille déposés ... au 
procés verbal du 17 Septembre, 1778.” 

77In the language of heraldry Duquesne’s coat of arms was silver, 
with a lion sable armed and enameled in red; the shield was surrounded 
by the cordon of the Order of St. Louis and surmounted with a marquis’ 
coronet. The crest was the arm of an Indian armed with a tomahawk. 
The coat of arms was that of Duquesne’s ancestors, to which he added 
his coronet and, in remembrance of his life in Canada, the arm of the 


Indian. Frangois Aubert de La Chesnaye-Desbois, Dictionnaire de la 
noblesse, vol. 16 (Paris, 1863-77). 
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as an account of a considerable sum of money invested in 
notes and contracts for the payment of money. The invest- 
ments aggregated about 225,000 livres, with an income of 
more than 12,000 livres annually. The bequests made were 
generous. To Rollan, his steward, he gave the sum of twelve 
hundred livres; to Follié, his valet, and his wife, an annuity 
for life of six hundred livres; to Angelique d’ Hugues, his 
small niece and goddaughter, an annuity for life of two hun- 
dred livres, and to any servants other than those named in 
the will, if in his service at the time of his death, one year’s 
wages. To his niece, Dame d’Icard, widow of Monsieur de 
Molin, an annuity for life of twelve thousand livres was given, 
and to Sceur d’Icard, also his niece, a nun in the Abbey of St. 
Césaire in the city of Arles, an annuity of three hundred 
livres. To his nephew, Abbé d’Icard, theological canon of 
the Episcopal seat of Arles, he gave his gold repeating watch. 
Nor were the poor forgotten — to the priest of the parish of 
Antony, two hundred livres were bequeathed to be distributed 
at his discretion. The residue of his estate he bequeathed to 
his only surviving sister, Dame Ursule Duquesne, the widow 
of Messire Abraham d'Icard; she was also appointed executrix 
of his will and of all the codicils subsequently made thereto. 
In the last codicil he made a change in his will and bequeathed 
his estate at Antony, together with the furnishings, to his 
niece, Ursule d’Icard, widow of Sieur de Molin. 

In his will he gave directions as follows: “Whether I die 
in Paris or in the country, I wish to be buried in the parish in 
which I shall die, without any ceremony whatever. I wish 
that as soon as it can be done after my decease, there shall 
be said for me and for the peace of my soul, low masses in 
the Church of Antony up to the total sum of one hundred 
livres.” He was buried in the cemetery surrounding the 
church of St. Saturien at Antony on the eighteenth of Septem- 
ber, the day after he died. The parish record sets forth that 
he died “last night aged about eighty years and was buried in 


the cemetery of this parish according to his last wishes.” 
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Even his exact age does not appear to have been known in 
Antony.” 

In Antony, Duquesne has long been forgotten. There is 
no monument or other emblem to indicate that he ended his 
days there. Even his burial place is no longer known. The 
cemetery surrounding the parish church has been abandoned 
for many years. The present burying ground is located 
beyond the town limits and there is nothing there to show that 
Duquesne’s body was ever removed from the old burying 
ground and reinterred in the new cemetery. His remains per- 
haps still lie somewhere in the abandoned graveyard. 

Though the land of his birth has so cruelly neglected the 
memory of her distinguished son, America, which owes him 
much, should not be equally forgetful. In this country he 
should be honored in some appropriate manner, and there is 
no more fitting place where this might be done than in Pitts- 
burgh. It is true that in this city the tradition is English; 
and the history written about Pittsburgh is written with an 
English bias. This, however, should not influence the people 
of western Pennsylvania against honoring the memory of a 
really great man, a man who had the vision to select the land 
at the junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers for 
the erection of a fort. As soon as the English learned that 
the French intended to occupy this site, they recognized that 
it was the gateway to the West and the South, and the natural 
location for a great city. In a book written soon after Brad- 
dock’s defeat and published anonymously in London in 1757, 
the author, who was Dr. John Mitchell, included numerous 
expressions predictive of the city now occupying the site of 
Fort Duquesne. The prescience of the author appears, at 
least to the people of Pittsburgh, when he declares: “Nature 
itself has conspired to render the river Ohio hereabouts a 
place of consequence and importance, and the rendezvous of 
all the people in North America that are within reach of it, 


78 Archives de la mairie d’Antony, “Extract des anciens registres 
paroissials de St. Saturien d’Antony.” 
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far and nigh.” Again the author says that “fort du Quesne 

is or will be the most considerable and important 
place of any perhaps in all North America; and is by its situa- 
tion and many conveniences the most fit of any place to become 
the capital of that whole continent, and to give law to it all.” 
To nonresidents of Pittsburgh the prediction made in the last 
sentence of this quotation, which has not yet been realized, 
may appear somewhat extravagant. 

In 1922 an Englishman presented Pittsburgh with a bust 
of William Pitt, the man for whom the city was named. 
Would it not be as appropriate for the people of Pittsburgh 
to procure, not a bust, but a more imposing monument, to the 
memory of the man who was the founder of the city which 
bore his name before Pitt had come into power and before 
Forbes was here to give it the name of that great Englishman. 


CHARLES W. DAHLINGER 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


79 John Mitchell, The Contest in America between Great Britain and 
France, 182-189 (London, 1757). The author, a Virginian of English 
birth, had published in London in 1755 a map of the British and French 
possessions in North America, which was highly commended by contem- 
porary English writers. S. Austin Allibone, A Critical ‘Dictionery of 
English Literature and British and American Authors, 2:1326 (Philadel- 
phia, 1899). 
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Recent American History. By Lester BuRRELL SHIPPEE, pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Minnesota. (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1930. xi, 590 p. Illustra- 
tions. ) 


Ranking as one of the leading textbooks for college students 
of American history after the Civil War, this volume should be 
highly interesting and valuable to many others who wish to under- 
stand the recent development of the United States. Of partic- 
ular interest to the people of the Pittsburgh district and, in a 
general way, to the inhabitants of the Appalachian Plateau, are 
the references to events occurring in this area associated with the 
rise of big business and organized labor. While the treatment 
of such topics as the railroad strike of 1877, the formation of 
the Standard Oil trust, and the establishment of the American 
Federation of Labor, is of necessity brief, it serves to connect 
regional with national history. 

The narrative begins with the attempts to restore the former 
Confederate states to their national relationships and summarizes 
briefly the reconstruction period. Skillfully the author weaves 
into the fabric not only the story of national politics, but also 
the rise of the large corporation, the labor union, and the insur- 
gent farmer. The War with Spain, increasing entanglement in 
world affairs, and the Progressive movement are discussed before 
attention is directed to the World War and recent developments 
since the treaty of peace. The account includes the election of 
1928, and the last two chapters on international relations and 
“The Machine Age” describe contemporary forces in both foreign 
and domestic affairs. 

A marked feature of the book is the nicely balanced synthesis 
of the various events and movements into a systematic and chron- 
ological whole. While the table of contents does not indicate 
it, the inclusion of social phases is by no means neglected. Pro- 
fessor Shippee writes in a clear, simple style and only occasion- 
ally does he fail to eliminate a poorly constructed sentence. He 
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maintains an unbiased attitude from beginning to end. Errors 
of fact are few, unimportant, and easily detected. It is a valu- 
able and useful piece of work. 


West Virginia University Joun D. BARNHART 


An Economic History of the United States (The Century His- 
torical Series). By Epwarp Frank Humpurey, Northam 
professor of history and political science in Trinity College, 
Hartford, Connecticut. (New York, The Century Com- 
pany, C1931. 639 p. Illustrations, maps.) 


This volume represents a commendable effort to treat American 
economic history in terms of world economic development. The 
point of view permits the author to make a logical and well- 
balanced division of his material into five sections: America as 
part of the old-world system from 1492 to 1819; America’s modi- 
fication of the agricultural age from 1819 to 1860; the origins 
of big business between 1860 and 1890; commercial expansion 
and the supertrust from 1900 to 1914; and world power since 
the outbreak of the great European War. And his treatment 
is abundantly factual, perhaps too much so, for this reader often 
found himself mired down in bogs of erudition. On the other 
hand, as a textbook the work offers to the student a quantity of 
facts which, although only mastered in part, are sufficient to 
provide him with a grasp of the development of American agri- 
culture, commerce, industry, labor, and finance. In so far as the 
work is a history of the various phases of American economic 
life, it is thorough, scholarly, and adequate. 

But the author’s point of view involves implications of which 
he is not aware. To treat American economic history in terms 
of world economic development necessitates keeping always in 
mind the processes and tendencies of the latter, and this the 
author fails to do. This failure is particularly noticeable in the 
first section. Of course, it is true that European economic life 
was fundamentally agrarian until the late eighteenth century, but 
those factors which were important in determining the economic 
tendencies set up in the United States were more closely related 
to commerce and nascent capitalism than to agriculture. The 
author could have greatly enhanced the value of his discussion 
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if he had worked into it the findings of such European investi- 
gators as Tawney, Sombart, Weber, Strieder, Hauser, and See. 
From them he could have learned the full significance of his 
statement that every essential element of the later American 
republic was embodied in the constitutions of the early trading 
companies (p. 35). Indeed, among all the elements of European 
culture transplanted to America, he could have given first place 
to the budding institutions and essential motif of capitalism. 
And with this beginning he could have worked out in his later 
sections a stimulating account of the historical developments by 
which this motif, placed in the presence of virgin natural re- 
sources of all kinds, matured into the economic institutions of 
contemporary America and the social philosophy of “rugged 
individualism.” He could have discovered the cyclical move- 
ment of American economic development as a part of the 
world rhythm of capitalism. Instead of ending the work with 
a quotation describing the fantastic prosperity of 1929, he could 
have pointed his readers toward that intellectual understanding 
which is so necessary in the blind confusion of the depression 
of the nineteen thirties. 

To write the economic history of the United States in the 
terms of world economic history demands a deep understanding 
of the character of modern civilization. More than the economic 
history of any other country, it is the perfect exemplar of that 
subversion of religion to the service of economic expediency 
which R. H. Tawney, the English economic historian, points to 
as the fundamental transposition of values featuring modern life. 


University of Pittsburgh RaAcpH E, TURNER 


A History of Transportation in the Ohio Valley with special 
reference to its waterways, trade, and commerce from the 
earliest period to the present time. By Cuartes HENRY 
AMBLER, professor of history, West Virginia University. 
(Glendale, California, The Arthur H. Clark Company, 
1932. 465 p. Illustrations.) 


Professor Ambler’s task of writing a history of Ohio Valley 
transportation is one which very few historians would envy him, 
since the necessary research in the sources is not lightly to be 
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undertaken by one encumbered with many duties. In addition 
to the handicap of the dearth of preparatory spade work the 
subject of necessity continually invades the realms of economics 
and engineering. Nevertheless the author has acquitted himself 
well. If there is any fault it is one made necessary by the scope 
of the work, that of leaning too much upon the only secondary 
works which the field affords and which are too often antiquarian 
rather than critical in character. 

One cannot read this book without feeling some of the author’s 
love for the great valley and the river of which he writes. A 
native of this region, imbued with its history and tradition, he 
has given us a bird’s-eye view which fills a long-felt want. 
Especially do his chapters on canals and turnpikes, on intermuni- 
cipal rivalries, on the coal trade, on commercial decadence, and 
on internal improvements throw light on hitherto neglected sub- 
jects, and they will be of great value to the student and the 
lecturer in covering these important phases of western history. 

A few errors have escaped revision. On page 48 “four thou- 
sand keelboats” doubtless should read “four thousand flatboats.” 
James Hall was American, rather than English. The carto- 
grapher who drew the map reproduced opposite page 94 was 
named Masson, not Mason. The ship listed under the engraving 
of the map as “Bison” should, according to the original map, 
read “Dean,” and the one called “Customs Trader” should be 
“Western Trader.” The “Louisiana” is also named on the map 
but not on the numbered list. It is unfortunate that the author 
does not quote the sources of his illustrations. Lacking such 
information, it might be argued that the keel boat shown opposite 
page 42 is out of proportion to the human figures on it, and it 
may well be doubted if the keel boat was as cumbrous as repre- 
sented here. The barge, as described on page 43, was not sup- 
planted by the keel boat but became bigger and better, especially 
below Cincinnati, until the triumph of the steamboat about 1820. 
It may also occur to the reader that if the railroads had so much 
to do with the decline of Ohio boating before the Civil War they 
should have done more to prevent its revival immediately after 
the war. It would have been of value to the reader to have 
described galley keel boats, model barges, low-water boats, and 
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the relative merits of side and stern wheelers, and of low and 
high pressure engines. 

One feels grateful to Professor Ambler for his vivid summary 
of a century and a half of the development of water craft from 
the bateau to the steel towboat. It is a much needed work and 
one that will always have a place even after the multiplication 
of monographic spade work has enabled historians to fill in the 
details. 


University of Michigan LeLtanp D. BALDWIN 


Who’s Who on the Ohio River and Its Tributaries. By ETHEL 
C. Leany. (Cincinnati, The E. C. Leahy Publishing Co., 
1931. xiv, 868 p. Illustrations.) 


This book tells the history of the Ohio River by means of a 
wide selection of excerpts from source and secondary writers, 
with connective passages from the pen of the editor. The chief 
sources reprinted are those dealing with the inventions of 
Rumsey, Fitch, and Fulton, including those written by the two 
former during their famous controversy. Latrobe’s Lost Chapter 
in the History of the Steamboat and his First Steamboat Voyage 
on the Western Waters are also valuable. 

Most important of all, however, is the reprint of Cramer’s 
Navigator; the editor wisely chose for this purpose the edition 
of 1814, which was issued just before the steamboat had proved 
its practicability on the western waters. Unfortunately about 
eighty pages of the Navigator have been omitted — those con- 
taining the notes on the Mississippi — and no indication has been 
made of the original pagination. 

The part dealing with statistics is ultra complete as to towns, 
yacht and boat clubs, shipyards, ferries, docks, dams, distances, 
lights, bridges, names of boats and lines, and names of masters 
and pilots. Especially of interest is J. M. Gamble’s contribution 
on modern Ohio River show boats. 

The immensity of the task made inevitable the selection of a 
few sketches which may not be the best treatments of their sub- 
jects, and to the same cause may be attributed a misunderstand- 
ing of the most common form of keel boat. The insertion of 
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133 pages of biography can be forgiven as insuring the subscrip- 
tion list necessary to pave the way to publication, especially since 
it occupies less than one-sixth of the book. Miss Leahy modestly 
lays no claim to having written history yet she has done some- 
thing fully as important in thus publishing in one volume so 
many of the valuable sources from which the history of the 
Ohio is drawn. Her work deserves a large sale and a wide use. 


University of Michigan LeLanpD D. BALDWIN 


Norwegian Migration to America, 1825-1860. By THeopore C. 
BLEGEN, associate professor of history in the University of 
Minnesota and assistant superintendent of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. (Northfield, Minnesota, The Norwegian- 
American Historical Association, 1931. xi, 413 p. Illustra- 
tions, maps. ) 


A potential talent for international research as yet dormant in 
American scholarship is heralded by the publication of this 
volume. Following the method of translating from original 
source material used by W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki in The 
Polish Peasant, Dr. Blegen pioneers with a book that presents 
material derived directly from Norwegian sources in the United 
States and abroad. 

Chronologically arranged from 1825 to 1860 and topically 
interpreted under headings such as “Emigration Causes and 
Controversy,” “Norwegian Government and the Early Emigra- 
tion,” “ ‘America Books’ and Frontier Social and Economic Con- 
ditions,” the material presents a picture of Norwegian emigration 
to the United States that is absorbing in its human interest. 
The trials of these Norwegian settlers correspond so closely to 
the experiences of German and Irish immigrants chronicled in 
Edith Abbott’s Jmmigration that they go far to establish the 
universality of human experience in migrating from an old world 
to a new world civilization. 

With privilege still in the hands of urban and official classes, 
the Norwegian countryside in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century was seething with discontent. Demands for political and 
religious reform at home were accompanied by a fever of emigra- 
tion among the younger people, for whom the unfertile valleys 
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held little hope for the future. Dr. Blegen has translated pas- 
sages from quaint guide books on America; he has culled the 
arguments for and against emigration from Norwegian news- 
papers of the time; from old letters he has copied verbal descrip- 
tions of the struggle to get a footing on the prairies of Illinois 
or to clear the timber land of Wisconsin. 

The chapter on “Oleana: A Colonization Project in Pennsyl- 
vania” is a direct contribution to the history of western Penn- 
sylvania. The great Norwegian violinist, Ole Bull, dreamed of 
creating a paradise in the new world for his fellow countrymen. 
This talented but impractical genius was led by a group of 
American land speculators to purchase a vast tract of virgin 
wilderness in Potter County not far from Coudersport in Penn- 
sylvania. “We are to found a New Norway, consecrated to 
liberty, baptized with independence, and protected by the Union’s 
mighty flag,” declared Ole Bull. “There is nothing but big 
woods, high mountains, and narrow valleys; I have not seen such 
ugly land in Norway; so God help the poor Norwegians who 
come to Ole Bull’s colony.” Such was the reaction of one dis- 
illusioned member of the colony. The ultimate discovery that 
the land did not belong to the speculators led to the crash of an 
already tottering enterprise and Ole Bull’s final concert tour with 
Adelina Patti was taken for the benefit of the stranded colonists. 

Through the use of his knowledge of Norwegian, Dr. Blegen 
has made a unique contribution to the field of historical research. 
He is one of the few American historians who, as a descendant 
of an early group of non—English-speaking pioneers, has recog- 
nized a research tool of great value in the language of his 
ancestors. Masses of valuable historical material essential for 
the scholarly understanding of the development of Illinois and 
Wisconsin have long been buried in the collections of scattered 
Norwegian societies in this country and in the official archives of 
the Norwegian government. Unknown and useless as far as the 
average American student was concerned, the publication of this 
volume has made them available for students of sociology as well 
as of history. 

Dr. Blegen’s volume has much of significance in it for a state 
whose industrial development since 1880 has been basically 
affected by the immigration of hundreds of thousands of men 
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and women from non—English-speaking European countries. 
Much of the history of coal-mining towns, of steel-mill com- 
munities, is still buried in letters written in Hungarian, Polish, 
Slovak, and Lithuanian and in official documents of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. It is to be hoped that students of 
history in western Pennsylvania who have facility in the use of 
one of the central European languages as part of their heritage 
will be challenged to undertake this type of research. In this 
way only can there be obtained a fundamental grasp of the human 
factors involved in the social and industrial development of the 
state. 


University of Pittsburgh RutH CRAWForD MITCHELL 


Washington as a Business Man. By Hatstep L. Ritter, judge 
United States District Court of Southern Florida. With an 
introduction by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, historian of the 
United States George Washington Bicentennial Commission. 
(New York, Sears Publishing Company, Inc., c1931. 308 p. 
I]lustrations. ) 

George Washington, Republican Aristocrat. By BerNarp Fay. 
(Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, c1931. 
xvi, 297 p. Illustrations, maps.) 


George Washington, Soul of the Revolution. By Norwoop 
Younc. (New York, Robert M. McBride & Company, 
1932. xx, 404 p. Illustrations.) 


Washingtoniana has increased tremendously in bicentennial 
times until it is almost impossible to say new things about Wash- 
ington. There still remain, however, those authors who wish to 
say the old things in a new way. Judge Ritter presents the busi- 
ness side of Washington’s character, generally neglected by most 
biographers, while M. Fay and Mr. Young interpret George 
Washington from French and English points of view, respec- 
tively. 

The Ritter Washington discloses how successfully the great 
Virginian carried his private business along with his many public 
duties. Haworth’s farmer Washington has stood alone for years 
as the only unromantic approach to his business genius. Judge 
Ritter reveals Washington as a shrewd investor, a successful 
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director of corporations, a sagacious industrialist, an enterprising 
realtor, a business general and president, a systematic accountant, 
an experimental farmer, a promoter of westward extension — in 
short, business principles were applied to many of the Washing- 
ton undertakings. One cannot avoid being impressed with the 
realization that Washington looms larger because of this interest- 
ing portrayal. 

M. Fay has written an aristocratic interpretation of Washing- 
ton in the grand manner and with much skill. This is not a com- 
plete biography, but rather a collection of exquisite, impartial, 
and clever essays of Washington the gentleman, Virginia colonel, 
planter, general, and president. The author’s nationality is evi- 
dent when he discusses the colonial wars and the French Revo- 
lution, but it must be said that he is lucid and honest in his 
presentation. The introductory remarks read like some Jared 
Sparks gazing at the Richmond Houdon, but the bulk of the 
volume is frank. Indeed, it is refreshing to find one Washington 
biographer following Rupert Hughes (and M. Fay likes him), 
but without carping gibes and with much more brilliance. M. 
Fay has sharpened some of the lines in the Washington silhouette, 
particularly as the hero of the French wars and as “the father 
of his country.” 

An English view of the leader of the Revolution is presented 
by Mr. Young, who insists that Washington was not “peculiarly 
English.” The British state papers make an interesting contribu- 
tion to this biography, but the author displays an inadequate or 
elementary knowledge of eighteenth century American history. 
It is written for English readers who must have the Washington 
and Custis genealogies detailed and the term “minute-men” 
explained. The presidential years are dismissed in fifteen pages 
and there is an overemphasis of military details. Mr. Young’s 
summary rehearses the details of his narrative to an annoying 
extent. Our British cousins will lose sight of the real figure of 
George Washington if their approach must be this study — “the 
first in a century” of English biographies of Washington. 

Of the Washington contacts in western Pennsylvania, only the 
military campaigns of 1753-58 receive adequate treatment in any 
of these books. “These four years,” writes M. Fay, “had spread 
his name all over the world, formed his character and made him 
a great man.” Mr. Young discredits Washington as “hero of 
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the Monongahela,” and contends that French bullets passing 
through Washington’s waistcoat at Braddock’s Field won for him 
the command of the Revolutionary armies. Judge Ritter con- 
tributes little to Washington’s activities in western Pennsylvania, 
and one cannot expect foreign authors to enthuse over the 
frontier phases of his career. Both M. Fay and Mr. Young are 
sympathetic to Jumonville’s cause. The Fay chapter relating to 
Washington’s participation in the French wars makes a scholarly 
monograph told in a new way, thoroughly delightful after one has 
examined documentary and secondary accounts. 


University of Pittsburgh C. STANTON BELFOUR 

















SOCIETY AND SURVEY ACTIVITIES 


Two meetings of the society were held during the second 
quarter of 1932, both in Stevenson Hall. At the meeting on 
April 26 a paper on “The Visit of the Austrian Poet Nicolaus 
Lenau to the United States in 1832” was read by Dr. Thomas 
S. Baker, president of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
The program at the meeting on May 24 was under the auspices 
of the history department of the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. 
John W. Oliver presided and papers were read by two gra-uate 
students: Mrs. Margaret M. Felton, on “General John Neville” ; 
and Miss Grace Muse, on “The Prohibition Party Convention, 
Pittsburgh, 1884.” 


Fourteen active members of the society were elected at the 
April and May meetings: Dr. Joseph H. Barach, Charles L. 
Beck, Virginia Beck, Hannah M. Carson, Eleanor McC. Chal- 
fant, Dr. Julius A. Koch, Mrs. Isabel N. Newmyer, Charles 
Orchard, and Mrs. John Woodwell, of Pittsburgh; Dr. Roy H. 
Johnson of Greenville; Dr. Harold J. McLaren, Sr., of New 
Brighton; Mrs, Alexander H. Hunter of Sewickley; Dr. Asa 
E. Martin of State College; and William C. Fuellhart of 
Tidioute. The Dolly Madison chapter of the United States 
Daughters of 1812 was elected a permanent institutional 
member. 


The society lost three members by death during the quarter 
ending June 30: John C. Cuthbert of Edgewood, May 21; Jesse 
S. Foster of Pittsburgh, May 23; and John Walker of Pitts- 
burgh, June 23. 


Miss Emma D. Poole, formerly librarian of the society, has 
been appointed custodian of the museum and Miss Mary K. 
Marshall will be acting librarian until September 1, when the 
librarianship will be taken over by the survey. 


The board of control of the survey has appointed Dr. Ran- 
dolph C. Downes and Dr. Russell J. Ferguson as research asso- 
ciates for the year beginning September 1, 1932. Dr. Downes, 
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who has been holding a fellowship from the Social Science 
Research Council, will teach one course in the University of 
Pittsburgh; Dr. Ferguson, who is associate professor of history 
in the university, will be relieved of part of his teaching to 
enable him to give some of his time to the survey. Dr. Leland 
D. Baldwin, who has recently received his degree from the 
University of Michigan, has been appointed research assistant 
and librarian; and Mrs. Elisabeth M. Sellers has been appointed 
editorial assistant. Mr. Holbrook, Mr. Field, and Miss Mason 
will continue as curator, fellow, and office secretary, respec- 
tively; and Dr. James, who is carrying on his research abroad 
during the summer, will return to his professorship in the uni- 
versity in the fall. 


The director represented the University of Minnesota at the 
exercises for the inauguration of Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchison 
as president of Washington and Jefferson College on April 2, 
attended a conference on the needs of Pennsylvania history at 
State College on April 29 and 30 and meetings in Harrisburg 
on May 19 and June 25 of the committee that is arranging for 
a Pennsylvania Historical Convention in the fall, addressed the 
Triangle Photographers’ Association on May Io and the West- 
moreland-Fayette County Branch of the society on June 18 on 
“Community Memory,” discussed the work of the survey at a 
“Hungarian Evening” in the Cathedral of Learning on May 25, 
and spoke on “Washington and Western Pennsylvania” at 
Washington bicentennial exercises held in Lincoln Place on May 
12 and at the dedication of a tree planted in honor of Wash- 
ington by the Tonnaleuka chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution at North Braddock on June 14. He has 
been appointed by the Conference of Historical Societies a mem- 
ber of its advisory committee on the editing and publication of 
the territorial papers by the Department of State of the United 
States. 


A note on “The Newer Americans,” by the director of the 
survey, in the June-July number of the Pittsburgh Record 
describes the survey’s project for collecting material and pro- 
moting research on the history of the later immigration into 
western Pennsylvania. The same issue contains an article on 
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the Gypsies entitled “Strangers within All Gates,” by Andrew 
A. Marchbin, fellow of the survey. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


From Miss Beatrice Hawkins of Pittsburgh has been received 
a valuable collection of letters and papers of her grandfather, 
William G. Hawkins. Mr. Hawkins was the speaker of the 
Pennsylvania Senate from 1830 to 1832 and later, on his removal 
to Pittsburgh, was a member of the Allegheny County Bar. 
Most of the letters are of a business or legal nature, many of 
them relating to land grants and surveys, and claims of property 
owners. There are also numerous indentures, petitions, and 
receipts. Also included in the collection are a number of copies 
of old newspapers such as issues of the Kittanning Free Press 
for 1848 and of the Waynesburg Messenger for 1844, a group 
of newspaper clippings relating to political and legal matters, 
several books, and some miscellaneous printed matter. 


The history department of the University of Pittsburgh has 
transferred to the custody of the society a rather extensive 
collection of materials made by Jesse Coldren of Brownsville, 
and used in part by him in the preparation of a master’s thesis 
submitted in 1929, entitled “A Study of Four Pioneer Churches 
in Western Pennsylvania: Dunlaps Creek, Rehoboth, Round Hill, 
and Brownsville First Presbyterian.” The larger part of the 
collection consists of carbons of typed copies of original records 
of each of the long-established Presbyterian churches in the 
Redstone Presbytery, a territory embracing all of Fayette and 
Westmoreland and parts of Greene and Allegheny counties; it 
includes reproductions of all kinds of church records, such as 
sessional minutes, account books, lists of subscribers, registers 
of communicants, vital records, and narrative and statistical re- 
ports; and it illuminates a century and a half of local church 
and social history. The collection also includes similar copies 
of official records of Brownsville Borough, 1815-76; of the diary 
of J. M. Gallaher, of Merrittstown, which reflects the daily life 
of a stock raiser, bank director, storekeeper, and church official, 
1854-83; of the diary of Joseph Hendrickson, steamboat captain 
and pilot on the Monongahela River, 1858-85; and of a Civil 
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War diary of Jobes Griffiths, 1865. Photographs of old churches, 
steamboats, historic sites and markers of the region, and other 
supplementary material add greatly to the value of the collection. 


Noteworthy among recent acquisitions of material relating to 
“The New Immigration” is a collection presented by Mr. Alex 
Kohary of Pittsburgh. Included are copies of letters, news- 
paper items, pictures, and other materials relating to Louis Kos- 
suth, the great Hungarian patriot, who visited the United States 
in 1851; a number of published historical monographs by Eugene 
Pivanyi; copies of the Hungarian papers Bevandorlo (The Immi- 
grant) and Otthon (At Home) ; and samples of tobacco packages 
and cigarette papers manufactured by Mr. Kohary in Pitts- 
burgh, toward the end of the last century, in lots severally 
labeled to appeal to the various European ethnic groups, some 
six of which are represented in the collection. Among single 
items received from other sources may be noted: printed speci- 
fications of a derailment guard, received from the inventor, Mr. 
Michael Hascsak of Patchoque, New York; two pamphlets in 
which are listed the members of a Greek Catholic congregation, 
from the pastor, the Reverend V. A. Michalich of Duquesne; 
newspaper clippings relating to Hungarians in America, from 
Mr. Alexander Konya of Philadelphia; a personal diary and 
membership certificates of various Hungarian societies, from Mr. 
Gustav Kanya of Springdale; and calendars of Szabadsdg for the 
years 1922, 1923, and 1925, received, respectively, from Mr. 
Joseph Stapko of McKeesport, Mr. Paul Cyamber of Federal, 
and Mr. Andrew Kovacs of Duquesne. The current issues of 
forty-two foreign language newspapers and periodicals published 
in this region are now being regularly received and filed for 
permanent preservation. 


Through the courtesy of Miss Camille Durrell of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, the survey has been enabled to make transcripts of a copy 
of the diary kept by her great-grandfather, James Wood, in 1790, 
when, as a youth of nineteen, he made a trip to the Ohio country 
through Pennsylvania by way of Pittsburgh. 


Fragments of the history of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in southwestern Pennsylvania and of the public activities and 
private affairs of one of its ministers, the Reverend W. D. Slease, 
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are to be found in a pamphlet entitled Register and History of 
the Tarentum M. E. Church from 1810 to 1887 (29 p.), a manu- 
script record of subscriptions made to the Turtle Creek and 
other churches in the seventies, and other items included in a 
small collection of printed and manuscript miscellany received 
from Miss Anna M. Slease of Pittsburgh. 


Indications that materials of historical value are to be found 
in many homes in western Pennsylvania are provided by a collec- 
tion of letters presented by Mrs. Elvert M. Davis of Philadelphia, 
who had received the letters in response to an advertisement 
inserted by her in the Pittsburgh Press in January, 1929, in the 
hope, mainly, of locating a map of Pittsburgh issued by Patter- 
son, a printer, about 1816. 


A summons to military service in 1814, two Civil War letters, 
an advertisement of “Carr’s Improved Patent Lard Lamps,” and 
a Pittsburgh Business Directory for 1868-69 are among items of 
special interest in a small collection of printed and manuscript 
miscellany presented by Miss Mary Jarrett of Pittsburgh. 


A detailed description of pottery or stoneware manufacture 
as carried on in the eighteen fifties and sixties at Van Port, 
Beaver County, and in the region about New Castle, Lawrence 
County, is included among written recollections of those places 
recently transcribed for the society by the Minnesota Historical 
Society from a document in its possession entitled “Memoirs of 
a Grandmother Eighty Three Years Old,” by Mrs. Emma C. 
White (1848-1931). 


Mrs. Harmar D. Denny has supplemented the collection known 
as the Denny-O’Hara Papers by an additional gift of three day 
books kept in 1792-93, 1797-98, and 1814-109. 


To Mrs. W. H. Newmyer of Bellevue the society is indebted 
for a number of additions to its library, including a Franklin 
Almanac for the Year 1837, published at Pittsburgh, and Thurs- 
ton’s Book of the Fair (Pittsburgh, 1860. 87 p.); and for a 
small collection of subpoenas and other legal documents of the 
period from 1815 to 1822, including a judgment “for the sum of 
25 cents debt, together with 93 cents costs.” 
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Dr. George M. Kelly of North East, Pennsylvania, has pre- 
sented a book of autographs, with brief autobiographical notes, 
of early residents of Pittsburgh and the vicinity, including Josiah 
King, Thomas W. Bigham, Archibald Kelly, William M. Dar- 
lington, James Moore, and other members of a group or associa- 
tion of “old citizens,” constituted some fifty years ago. 


An original writ, issued out of the old Pennsylvania court at 
Hannastown in 1774, directing sale of the personal property of 
one David Owens and bearing the signatures of Arthur St. Clair 
and John Proctor, has come to the society as the gift of Dr. C. 
Hale Sipe of Butler. 


Term papers on “The Land System and Its Influence upon 
Settlement in Western Pennsylvania” by Marietta Dietrich and 
“The Settlement and Growth of Population in Swissvale 
Borough, Pennsylvania, 1763-1932” by Adelaide K. Oakley, pre- 
pared for a seminar in western Pennsylvania history at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, have been received from the authors. 


A manuscript history of the Craig family of Indiana County, 
Pennsylvania, has been presented by the author, Mr. Robert S. 
Craig of Pittsburgh. 


Number 86 of an edition of one hundred copies of a volume 
entitled The Story of Pittsburgh, published by the First National 
Bank at Pittsburgh, has been presented by Mr. Clyde C. Taylor, 
vice president and cashier of the bank. The book is a combina- 
tion of a series of seventeen pamphlets published from August, 
1919, to September, 1930, and deals with the industries, educa- 
tional institutions, hospitals, and banking facilities of the Pitts- 
burgh district. Considerable historical information is presented, 
including biographical sketches of prominent industrial leaders. 


Mr. Charles L. Armor of Laughlintown has added to an 
already extensive list of gifts to the society some forty items, 
including old books, periodicals, pamphlets, and printed miscel- 
lany relating mainly to the history of Ligonier and southwestern 
Pennsylvania, with special reference to early roads, iron furnaces, 
and churches, and touching upon such other more general sub- 
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jects as the Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania and the paper money 
issued by the Continental Congress and the several colonies. 


Glimpses of life in the early days in southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as the history of a family productive of physicians 
and other professional men, are afforded by a book entitled The 
Robert McCready Family (Pittsburgh, 1931. 65 p.), an auto- 
graphed copy of which has been presented by the compiler, Dr. 
Robert J. McCready of Sewickley. 


A gap in the society’s series of Pittsburgh city directories has 
been filled by the acquisition of a directory for 1859-60, the 
gift of Mr. John J. Grossman of Pittsburgh. 


Mrs. Robert M. Ewing of Pittsburgh has presented to the 
society a copy of Cummings’ Western Pilot (revised ed., Cincin- 
nati, 1839. 144 p.), formerly belonging to her father, William 
Bryson McCrea, and to her grandfather, William McCrea. This 
guide book contains a gazeteer and charts for the navigation of 
the Ohio River and of the Mississippi River from the mouth 
of the Missouri River to the Gulf of Mexico. 


A Marine Register of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and 
their tributaries, published by the R. L. Polk & Company ( Pitts- 
burgh, c1899. 192 p.), and an illustrated catalogue (60 p.), 
published about 1913 by the James Rees & Sons Company of 
Pittsburgh, builders of many steamboats used on the inland 
waterways of North, Central, and South America, have been pre- 
sented to the society by Mr. David A. Rees, the present head 
of the company. 


Mr. Charles W. Dahlinger of Pittsburgh has contributed to 
the library a pamphlet entitled Proceedings and Addresses at the 
Re-opening of the Western University of Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh . . . December 19, 1856 (64 p.). 


Through the courtesy of Dr. Norman S. B. Gras, editor of 
the Journal of Economic and Business History, which unfortu- 
nately has suspended publication, the society has received reprints 
of two articles originally published in that magazine that are 
important contributions to western Pennsylvania history. They 
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are by Louis C. Hunter and are entitled “Influence of the Market 
upon Technique in the Iron Industry in Western Pennsylvania 
up to 1860” (1:241-281— February, 1928) and “Financial 
Problems of Early Pittsburgh Iron Manufacturers” (2:520-544 
— May, 1930). 


An oil portrait of the late William H. Stevenson, who was for 
many years president of the society, has been received as a loan 
from Mrs. Stevenson and installed over the main entrance to the 
hall named after Mr. Stevenson. 


Dr. Elmer E. Wible has presented a large framed pictorial 
map, with diagrammatic and other insets, illustrative of the 
causes and effects of the Johnstown Flood. It was published in 
the year of the flood, 1889, by Alex. Y. Lee, an architect and 
civil engineer of Pittsburgh. 


A framed photograph of the Carnegie Base Ball Club, an 
organization composed largely of Carnegie Steel Company men, 
shown as it was constituted in 1888, and a list of subscribers are 
the gifts of Mr. Frank C. Neale of Pittsburgh, who was a mem- 
ber of the club at that time. 


To Miss Evelin M. Schwartz of Pittsburgh the society is 
indebted for the gift of a framed Civil War letter descriptive of 
post-war events and conditions, and of two shawls and a scarf, 
each of which is associated with one of three generations of an 
old Pittsburgh family. 


A large photograph of the fair held in Pittsburgh in 1857 on the 
Allegheny County and Western Pennsylvania Fair Grounds in 
the Lawrenceville district is a recent gift of Mr. Harry G. 
Samson. 


Libby Prison, of Civil War fame, is the subject of a sepia 
print presented by Mr. Thomas Mellon II. 


To Mrs. John B. Heron the society is indebted for the gift 
of a fragment of the historic Forbes Oak, located on the northerly 
side of the road built by the Forbes expedition against Fort 
Duquesne in 1758, on the present Bissell property at Point Breeze 
near the intersection of Fifth and Penn avenues. 
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A ladder-back armchair, brought over the mountains in 1788 
with other house furnishings by a New England ancestor of the 
donor, has been presented by Mr. George F. McNeilly of 
Dormont. 


Two dresses of the Civil War period, examples of the elabo- 
rately ornamented styles of that time, have been added to the 
society’s collection of costumes through the generosity of Mrs. 
M. Spandau. 


Mrs. John Woodwell has presented a large American flag of 
silk velure that was made to order in Antwerp, Belgium, for 
William Knowles Woodwell of Pittsburgh in 1882. The reverse 
shows the British lion in compliment to Mr. Woodwell’s mother 
who was of English birth. 
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The Mississippi Valley Historical Association held its twenty- 
fifth annual meeting at Lincoln, Nebraska, April 28 to 30, 1932. 
In the quarter century of its existence the association has ren- 
dered valuable service through its annual meetings and through 
its publications. The meetings have been held in different cities 
throughout the length and breadth of the valley, though never in 
Pittsburgh, and have done much to stimulate local and state 
historical activities and to promote codperation among individuals 
and institutions. The publications have consisted of Proceedings 
to 1923 and of the quarterly Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
since 1914. An index to the first fifteen volumes of the latter 
(1932. 137 p.) greatly increases the availability of the important 
historical materials to be found in those volumes. Among the 
papers and addresses presented at the Lincoln meeting were: 
“James Willing’s Raid down the Mississippi in 1778,” by Kathryn 
T. Abbey ; “George Washington and the West,” by Louise Phelps 
Kellogg; “The Churches as Moral Courts of the Frontier,” by 
William W. Sweet; and the president’s address, “American Civi- 
lization Comes to the Old Northwest,” by Beverley W. Bond. 
The last of these has been published in the June number of the 
Review. Membership in the association, which includes a sub- 
scription to the Review, is open to anyone interested and may be 
obtained through the secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Clarence S. Paine, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


From the Annual Report of the New York Historical Society 
for 1931 it appears that the society has invested funds amounting 
to over a million dollars and an annual income from all sources 
of approximately eighty-five thousand dollars. The society has 
undertaken to photostat all of its extensive collection of colonial 
and Revolutionary newspapers in order that the originals may be 
better preserved. It is also photostating its file of the New 
York Mercury for twelve subscribing libraries, and the distribu- 
tion of these libraries is of some interest. Three are in Illinois 
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(two in Chicago and one in Urbana); two are in New York, 
(New York City and Buffalo); and there is one each in Ohio 
(Cleveland), Connecticut, California, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Massachusetts — none in Pennsylvania. 


From the Proceedings of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin for 1931 (Madison, 1932) it appears that the society’s 
annual appropriation from the state for the year ending June 30, 
1931, amounted to over ninety thousand dollars and it had in 
addition an income of over twenty thousand dollars derived from 
an endowment in excess of half a million dollars. Some results 
of the enlightened support of the society by the state and private 
individuals, which has been given for many years, are seen in the 
fact that its library is estimated to contain 561,778 books, pam- 
phlets, and newspaper volumes, besides great quantities of manu- 
scripts; and in the progress that it is making in the publication 
of comprehensive and scholarly studies of the settlement and 
development of sections of the state. These publications are 
issued under the series title, Wisconsin Domesday Book, and the 
latest is The Wisconsin Lead Region, by Joseph Schafer (Madi- 
son, 1932. 341 p.). 


“An Annotated Bibliography on the Materials, the Scope, and 
the Significance of American Agricultural History,” by Everett 
E. Edwards, is published in the January number of Agricultural 
History, the quarterly of the Agricultural History Society. 


A Bibliography of Studies of Social Conditions in the Pitts- 
burgh Area, 1920-30, compiled and edited by the bureau of social 
research of the Pittsburgh Federation of Social Agencies (March, 
1931. 85 p.) should be invaluable to anyone engaged in research 
in the recent social history of western Pennsylvania. 


A notable address on “The Challenge of the New Pioneers,” 
by Edward O. Tabor, which was delivered at the Charter Day 
dinner of the University of Pittsburgh on February 27, is printed 
in the Pittsburgh Record for April-May. In it “the significance 
of the marked changes in Western Pennsylvania’s population, 
and the vast potentialities of the newer elements among our citi- 
zenry, are pointed out by a Pittsburgh attorney.” The same 
issue contains eight full-page sketches of “Old Houses and Odd 
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Corners” of Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania by Charles 
Morse Stotz, with notes by the artist. 


A significant article, with maps and tables, on “The Area of 
Influence of Pittsburgh Newspapers and Department Stores,” by 
J. Paul Watson, is published in the April issue of the Pittsburgh 
Business Review. 


In an historical issue of the Civitan for June 3 various articles 
trace the history and growth of Peabody High School, “Pitts- 
burgh’s first district high school.” The issue contains much in- 
teresting material relating to local high school development. 


A sermon on George Washington and Western Pennsylvania, 
which was “preached by Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney at the 
Washington Bicentennial Celebration in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Sunday, February 21, 1932,” has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form (41 p.). The pamphlet also contains 
a list of the “Officers of the Colonial and Revolutionary Armies 
who were associated with the First Church” and a list of its 
pastors from 1785. 


The magazine Americana for the second quarter of 1932 con- 
tains two articles of western Pennsylvania interest: “Washington 
and Jefferson, the Oldest College West of the Alleghanies,” by 
Maurice E. Wilson, former pastor of the college; and “Edgar 
Cowan, United States Senator from Pennsylvania during the 
Civil War,” by John Newton Boucher, of Greensburg. Both 
are illustrated. 


Among the master’s theses listed in the 1932 Commencement 
program of the University of Pittsburgh are the following of 
Pennsylvania historical interest: “The Congressional Career of 
John Dalzell,” by Kathryn E. Beazell; “The Political Career 
of George Mifflin Dallas,” by Virginia Beck; “Matthew Stanley 
Quay in Pennsylvania Politics as Viewed by His Home-Town 
Newspapers,” by Mary Ada Cook; “General John Neville,” by 
Margaret Moore Felton; “The Pittsburgh Convention of the Pro- 
hibition Party in 1884,” by Grace M. Muse; “Henry Marie 
Brackenridge — Author, Traveler, and Jurist,” by Lucinda Zim- 
merman; and “Pioneer Women of Western Pennsylvania,” by 
Mary Miller Sterrett. 
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“Records and History of Theatrical Activities in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, from their Beginning to 1861,” is the title of a 
doctoral dissertation by Edward G. Fletcher submitted at Har- 
vard University in 1931. A brief abstract of it is printed in the 
university’s Summaries of Theses for 1931, pages 226-229, from 
which it appears that the original, on deposit in the Harvard 
College Library, consists of a volume of texts and a volume of 
appendices, the latter including a chronological list of plays per- 
formed in Pittsburgh before 1861. Another dissertation ab- 
stracted in the same volume is “The Presbyterian Churches and 
the Federal Union, 1861-1869,” by Lewis George Vander Velde. 


A valuable guide book entitled Fort Necessity, Braddock’s 
Grave, and Washington’s First Battlefield, by John Kennedy 
Lacock, has been published by the Boston School of Expression 
and Dramatic Art, 603-607 Boylston Street, Boston (1932. 
9g p.). The booklet bears the subtitle, “Historic Landmarks and 
Points of Interest, Great Meadows and Fort Necessity to Gist’s 
Plantation, Mt. Braddock. How to See Them.” It includes, 
besides explicit directions for visiting the sites by automobile, 
interesting and informing notes on their historical backgrounds. 


“A Map of the History of Pennsylvania” has recently been 
published by Mr. Paul M. Paine, librarian of the Syracuse Public 
Library. An inset shows the “Forks of the Ohio” and lists 
important dates in the history of Pittsburgh. Accompanying the 
map is an alphabetical index of persons and places noted. 


The church history committee of the Presbytery of Pittsburgh, 
in codperation with the department of history (Presbyterian His- 
torical Society) of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., is 
engaged in a notable project for assembling materials and infor- 
mation and promoting research and writing on the history of 
Presbyterianism in western Pennsylvania and adjacent sections 
of Ohio and West Virginia. The committee, of which Professor 
Gaius J. Slosser of the Western Theological Seminary is chair- 
man and the Reverend E. B. Welsh of Coraopolis is secretary, 
has prepared an elaborate questionnaire, which is being sent to 
all Presbyterian churches in the region and which calls not only 
for historical data but also for bibliographies of published mate- 
rial about the church or parish and information about the church 
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records, their extent, condition, and the provisions for their pres- 
ervation. A personal follow-up of the questionnaire will be 
made when necessary to obtain the desired data. The committee 
is engaged also in assembling historical materials, either originals 
or copies, for deposit in the libraries of the Western Theological 
Seminary at Pittsburgh or the Presbyterian Historical Society 
in Philadelphia, and a card list of all these materials is being 
compiled. In this connection the valuable collection of books 
and records of the presbytery that have long been in the custody 
of Dr. W. J. Holland of the Carnegie Institute have been trans- 
ferred to the seminary, and the committee is suggesting that the 
older records of individual churches be deposited there for safe- 
keeping. Other activities of the committee, present or prospec- 
tive, include the marking of historic sites such as the home of 
Dr. John McMillen near Canonsburg, the preparation of illus- 
trated lectures on historic churches, the editing and publication 
of documentary material, and ultimately the writing of a general 
history of the Presbyterian Church in the region. 


Professor Roy Harold Johnson of Thiel College is making an 
inventory of source materials for American religious history to 
be found in western Pennsylvania, as a contribution to the general 
bibliography of such materials being assembled at the University 
of Chicago under the direction of Professor William W. Sweet. 


The Fort Necessity Memorial Association has completed its 
replica of the fort (see ante, p. 88) and has announced an elab- 
orate program for its dedication on July 3 and 4. 


Approximately one hundred members have been enrolled in 
the Franklin Historical Society, recently organized at Franklin, 
Pennsylvania. On April 13 a preliminary meeting was held at 
which membership enrollment was begun and Dr. C. Hale Sipe 
and Mr. Joseph Riesenman, Jr., delivered addresses stressing the 
historical significance of the region and setting forth the value 
and importance of a local organization. A meeting was held on 
April 26 at which the following officers were elected: Mr. Joseph 
Riesenman, Jr., president; Mr. George K. Anderson, vice presi- 
dent ; Mr. Richard H. Lamberton, secretary; and Mr. Samuel D. 
Brady, treasurer. 
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The Westmoreland-Fayette branch of the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania held its annual “Founder’s Day” meet- 
ing at the Historical House, West Overton, on June 18. 
Announcement was made that the site known as Washington’s 
Rocks, where the first blood was shed in the French and Indian 
War—the skirmish between forces led by Washington and 
Jumonville — was to be presented to the branch by Mr. John 
Kennedy Lacock of Boston, and that arrangements were being 
made for the erection and dedication of a marker at the site. 
It was reported that there had been 1100 visitors to the Historical 
House and the museum since the last meeting. Dr. Solon J. 
Buck, director of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, 
gave an informal address on “Community Memory.” 


On April 5 a tablet commemorating the first ropewalk west 
of the Allegheny Mountains was dedicated on the Manchester 
Bridge by the Pennsylvania division of the National Society of 
United States Daughters of 1812. The inscription reads in part: 
“Commemorating the first rope walk west of the Alleghenies, 
established by Col. John Irwin in 1794 . . . removed to the 
banks of the Allegheny River between Marbury Street and the 
Point in 1812. There the entire rigging for Perry’s fleet was 
manufactured.” 


The grave of Captain James R. Butler in the churchyard of 
Trinity Cathedral at Pittsburgh was marked on June 11 by the 
Dolly Madison chapter of the United States Daughters of 1812. 
The ceremony included addresses by the Very Reverend N. R. H. 
Moor, dean of the cathedral, Dr. John W. Oliver of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and Captain John H. Niebaum of the Wash- 
ington Infantry. A company of the Washington Infantry 
attended in uniform. 


A PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL CONVENTION 


A group of seventeen people, including college teachers of 
history and representatives of various historical agencies in the 
state met at State College on April 28 and 30 for a conference 
on “The Needs of Pennsylvania History.” After much discus- 
sion of the possibilities of correlating and extending historical 
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activities through existing or new agencies and reports on pro- 
jects now under way, the group decided to recommend to the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission “that it inaugurate a series 
of bulletins to consist of ‘Contributions to Information about 
Research Materials for Pennsylvania History’ . . . that it pro- 
vide for the preparation of a bulletin of suggestions for the col- 
lection, care, and inventorying of manuscript materials . 

that it sponsor the enactment of legislation providing for the care 
and preservation of state, county, and local archives . . . that 
it consider the advisibility of preparing a systematic plan for the 
editing and publication of source materials for Pennsylvania 
history, including private as well as official papers, either as a 
continuation of the Pennsylvania Archives or as an independent 
series of Pennsylvania Historical Collections.” 

A resolution was adopted asking the commission and the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Historical Societies to call a “Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Convention” to be held at State College in the 
fall and to be open not only to members of historical societies 
and teachers of history but also to all others interested in the 
history of the state. 

The proposal for a convention met with the approval of the 
commission and the executive committee of the federation, and 
a call was issued on June 2 and given extensive distribution 
throughout the state. A general committee on arrangements has 
been set up consisting of Miss Frances Dorrance, member of the 
commission, chairman; Dr. Paul W. Gates of Bucknell Univer- 
sity, Lewisburg, secretary; the Honorable Boyd Hamilton, presi- 
dent of the federation; Dr. H. H. Shenk, executive secretary of 
the commission; Dr. John W. Oliver of the University of Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. W. F. Dunaway of Pennsylvania State College; Dr. 
Roy F. Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania; Mr. C. M. 
Sullivan, of Lock Haven State Teachers College; and Dr. Solon 
J. Buck of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey. This 
committee has held two meetings in Harrisburg, several special 
committees have been appointed, and considerable progress has 
been made in the preparations for the convention. The dates 
selected are September 15, 16, and 17, 1932. The tentative 
program includes general sessions for papers and addresses, some 
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of which will be illustrated; special sessions or conferences on 
research projects, 1932 anniversaries, the teaching of state and 
local history, the work of local historical societies, and Pennsyl- 
vania archeology ; and a business session, at which it is expected 
that plans will be made for future conventions and for the coor- 
dination of state historical activities. A special committee is 
making arrangements for historical exhibits in connection with 
the convention. As already indicated the convention will be 
open to anyone interested, and all such are advised to notify Dr. 
H. H. Shenk, State Library, Harrisburg, so that they may receive 
copies of the program and other information as soon as they 
are ready for distribution. 














